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THE  BEST 
OF  THE  BEST 


t  very  year,  Gannett  honors  its  top  newspa¬ 
per  executives  with  the  President’s  Ring  for 
outstanding  achievement.  Of  10  Ring 
winners  in  each  of  eight  key  disciplines,  one 
is  selected  as  the  year’s  best. 

For  their  outstanding 
performances  in  1992,  the 
winners  are,  clockwise 
from  top  left: 

•  News:  Ward 
Bushee,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Reno  (Nev.) 

Gazette-Journal. 

•  Market 

Development:  John 
Green,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  services 
and  research  and  acting  vice 
president/advertising,  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers. 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

•  Human  Resources:  Carol  Pierce, 
director/personnel,  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette- 
Journal,  and  director/human  resources.  West 
Regional  Newspaper  Group. 

•  Circulation:  Stan  Yoshida,  circulation 
director,  FLORIDA  TODAY  at  Brevard 
County,  cited  for  his  work  at  The  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise. 


•  Publishing:  Craig  Moon,  president  and 
publisher.  The  Tennessean.  Nashville. 

•  Finance:  Gary  Anderson,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer.  The 

Detroit  Newspapers. 

Advertising:  Carol  Hudler, 
vice  president/advertising. 
Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

•  Production: 
Antoinette 

Franceschini,  produc¬ 
tion  director.  Press  & 
Sun-Bulletin, 
Binghamton,  N.Y, 
Whatever  their  area  of 
expertise,  these  eight  leaders 
share  a  dedication  to  their  news¬ 
papers  and  their  communities. 

Tnrough  innovative  approaches  such  as 
Gannett’ s  NEWS  2(XX)  and  ADvance,  they 
work  with  readers,  advertisers  -  and  the 
thousands  of  Gannett  newspaper  employees 
across  the  USA  -  to  enhance  products, 
improve  service  and  make  a  difference  in 
their  communities. 

Their  commitment  to  excellence  makes  our 
customers  the  real  winners. 
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to  be  “abnormal,  wrong, 
unnatural  and  perverse.” 

So  it’s  over.  At  least 


Last  fall  wasn’t  exact¬ 


ly  a  high  point  in  our  state’s 
history. 

The  protest  rallies, 
hate  crimes  and  controversy 
that  surrounded  Measure  9 


for  now.  We’ve  gone  back  to 
getting  along  as  best  as  we 
can.  And  Robert  Landauer’s 


twelve  editorials  have  long 
^  A  since  been  forgotten. 

But  then  recently  they 
''•v,..-""  ' ^  resurfaced,  to  be  awarded 

VI/.  m 

stop  Th  three  of  the  highest  honors 

Militant  "Cnr 

Agend  newspaper  business 

NO  or 

___  -  the  National  Headliner 


practically  tore  communities 
apart.  The  issue  obviously 


hit  a  nerve.  And  the  battle 


SjuTitS' 


queer 

nation 


got  very  personal. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation 
turned  to  Oregon,  awaiting 
the  outcome.  We  were  the 


Award  from  the  Press  Club 


spotlight  of  a  national  de- 
bate  over  personal  morality 

and  public  policy,  tolerance  i 

and  family  values.  SHR'  '  "MaOM  « 

And  The  Oregonian  was  there.  It  was  time  to  take  a  stand.  versity,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  the 

covering  it  all.  The  paper  would  write  The  result  was  a  series  of  twelve  Walker  Stone  Award  from  the  Scripps 

over  300  stories  about  Measure  9  before  editorials,  called  “Oregon’s  Inquisition,”  Howard  Foundation  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
the  issue  came  to  a  climax  during  the  in  which  Landauer  declared  the  campaign  Yes,  we  are  very  proud  that  these 

November  election.  for  the  measure  was  based  largely  on  editorials  have  won  awards.  But  what 


of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
the  1993  Unity  in  Media 


:*  Award  from  Lincoln  Uni- 


But  before  the  election.  The  myths,  distortions  and  defamations.  we’re  really  hoping  is  tliat  we  never  have 

Oregonian  editorial  department,  headed  Now  here  it  is,  five  months  later,  to  write  another  story  like  that  again, 

by  Robert  M.  Landauer,  decided  it  was  And  as  we  all  know,  the  measure  was 
time  for  The  Oregonian  to  do  more  than  defeated  -  the  Oregon  Constitution  will  not 
just  report  the  news.  be  revised  to  declare  homosexuality  If  It  Matters  To  Oregonians,  It's  In  The  Oregonian. 


Mireya  Anchondo 
Trinity  University 
Thf  OakLnd  Tribune 


Richard  Jervis 
University  of  Florida 
The  Tennessean,  Nashville 


Jocelyn  Bluitt 
Xavier  University 
The  Tennessean,  Nashville 


Yolanda  Butler 
Jackson  State  University 
Florida  Today 


Katrina  Campbell 
Hampton  University 
The  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Center 


Melissa  Campobasso 
University  of  Washington 
Indian  Country  Today 


Haki  Crisden 
Virginia  State  University 
The  Oakland  Tribune 


Maurice  Crocker 
North  Carolina  Central 
University 
Herald-Journal,  Spartanburg 


LaKesha  Gage 
Clark  Atlanta  University 
Florida  Today 


Paul  Gutierrez 
University  of 
Nevada-Las  Vegas 
The  Oakland  Tribune 


Charlotte  Hinson 
Alabama  A&M  University 
The  Miami  Herald 


Tamara  Holmes 
Howard  University 
The  Courier-Journal, 
Louis^ille 


Tonya  Jameson 
University  of  Alabama 
The  Charlotte  Observer 


Victoria  Jones 
Hampton  University 
Pou^keepsie  Jountal 


Macario  Juarez 
New  Mexico  State 
University 
Albuquerque  Journal 


Patricia  Mah 
Arizona  State  University 
The  Arizona  Republic 


Jamesetta  Mangroo 
Southern  University 
Houma  Daily  Courier 


Josene  Medina 
California  State  University 
The  Oakland  Tribune 


Nia  Meeks 

Florida  A&M  University 
Detroit  Free  Press 


Natasha  Ortiz 
Morgan  State  University 
Florida  Today 


Reginald  Payne 
Grambling  State  University 
The  Tennessean,  Nashville 


Shawn  Terry 

Norfolk  State  University 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 


Angela  Williams 
Alcorn  State  University 
State  Gazette,  Dyersbui^ 


Tedra  Williams 
DePauw  University 
Florida  Today 


Multicultural. 
Multitalented. 
Multiple  winners. 

First  six.  Then  12.  Now,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  program  we  are  proud  to  present  24 
exceptional  students  who  have  been  chosen 
as  Chips  Quinn  Scholars. 

Their  number  has  been  increasing  thanks  to 
the  internships  being  offered  by  more  and  more 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  participation 
of  more  colleges  than  ever. 

Together  we  are  forging  a  unique  partnership 
between  journalism  educators  and  newsroom 
editors  that  will  identify  promising 
minority  journalism  students  and  give  them 
newsroom  opportunities  and  professional 
guidance  to  launch  their  news  careers. 

Each  winner  receives  a  travel  stipend, 
a  summer  internship  and  a  $1,000  scholarship. 

The  Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program 
was  established  by  family  and  friends 
of  the  late  John  C.  “Chips”  Quinn,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 
Chips  Quinn  was  committed  to  encouraging 
young  news  talent,  especially  minorities. 

This  scholarship  program  keeps  his  efforts 
and  his  spirit  alive. 


For  more  information  about  the  Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program 
Journalism  Education 
The  Freedom  Forum 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22209 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  AIWUST 
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JULY 

9“  1  O — Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

16-1  8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Perdi¬ 
do  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

1  8-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Classified/Co-op  and 
Vendor  Development  Confetence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

AUGUST 

1  O- 1  3 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Summer  Meeting,  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  Hotel,  Vancouvet,  B.C. 

1  8-2 1  — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  8-2 1  — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Canaan  Valley  Resort,  Davis,  W.Va. 

SEPTEM8ER 

1  5- 1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annu¬ 
al  Conference,  Sheraton  Tata  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

20- 1 0/ 3 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30-10/3  — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference  and 
Communicators’  Expo,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seminars/Works  hops/Clinics 

JULY 

8-0 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-1  6 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Management  Semi- 
nat,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

1  2- 1 6 — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Total  Quality  Control  Sem¬ 
inar,  Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

1  2- 1 6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Photographic  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Seminar,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-30 — Poynter  Institute,  Writers  Camp  for  Elementary  and  Mid¬ 
dle  School  Students  and  K-8  Teachers,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

1  8-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Writing  Seminar,  Wyndham  Midtown  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-23 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charleston,  W.Va. 
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About  Awards 

Saraievo  newspaper  lakes  honors.  Oslobodjenje,  a 
Sarajevo  newspaper  that  has  published  almost  daily  since 
fighting  began  in  Bosnia  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been 
awarded  the  Freedom  Prize  and  the  Nieman  Foundation’s 
Louis  M.  Lyons  Award. 

Dagens  Nyheter,  a  newspaper  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and 
Politiken,  published  in  Denmark’s  capital  Copenhagen,  have 
awarded  the  Freedom  Prize  annually  since  1982. 

They  cited  Oslobodjenje  for  operating  under  constant 
danger.  Two  staff  members  have  been  killed  and  at  least  five 
are  missing.  Others,  including  editor  Kemal  Kurspahic,  have 
been  injured  by  shrapnel  or  sniper  fire. 

Oslobodjenje’s  staff  was  given  the  Louis  M.  Lyons  Award 
for  conscience  and  integrity  in  journalism,  according  to  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  University. 

Nieman  Fellows  bestowed  the  award  on  the  journalists 
because  of  “their  commitment  to  giving  a  voice,  a  reliable 
and  professional  source  of  information,  and  a  slice  of  nor¬ 
malcy  and  hope  to  the  people  of  Sarajevo  in  a  time  of  des¬ 
peration.  The  staff  of  Oslobodjenje  have  risked  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  to  inform  their  readers,  to  keep  them  in 
touch  with  what  life  remains  in  their  city,  and  to  help  them 
share  their  grief  and  hope.” 

The  Lyons  Award,  which  was  named  for  former  Nieman 
Foundation  curator  Louis  M.  Lyons,  was  first  presented  in 
1964.  It  carries  a  $1,000  prize. 

NPPA  Awards.  Bernie  Boston,  chief  photographer  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Steve 
Tello,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Professional 
Video  Services  in  Washington,  have  been  presented  the 
Joseph  A.  Sprague  Award,  the  highest  honor  given  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association. 

Other  top  honors  went  to  Tim  Gallagher  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  who  was  named  NPPA  Editor  of 
the  Year,  and  Rick  Collins  from  Canada’s  Chilliwack  (B.C.) 
Progress,  who  won  the  Humanitarian  Award. 

The  Educator  Award  went  to  jack  Corn  from  Western 
Kentucky  University. 

Other  award  recipients  included  Sandra  Eisert  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News;  John  Davidson  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News;  George  Sweers  and  Ricardo  Ferro  from  the 
Sc.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  John  Cornell  and  Jim  Dooley  of 
Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.;  Frank  Folwell  at  USA  Today; 
Jonathan  Newton  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and  Gerald  Williams  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mississippi  Press  Association  Award.  Jamie  Korne- 
gay,  a  high  school  student  from  Batesville,  Miss.,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gallaspy,  a  journalism  major  at  Mississippi  College, 
have  won  this  year’s  Mississippi  Press  Association  Education 
Foundation  scholarships. 

Each  student  receives  $500  per  semester  toward  studies  at 
a  state  institution. 

NPMA  Award.  Richard  P.  Greene  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  has  received  the  Thomas  A.  Corcoran  Award  from 
the  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association. 

The  award,  which  is  the  group’s  highest  honor,  was 
named  for  the  NPMA’s  founder  and  first  president. 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

A  better  break  for 
reporters,  please 


D 

■Remember  the  days  when  news¬ 
papers  were  remembered  for  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting? 

Now  the  idle  chatter  about  this  or 
that  paper  is  about  the  sizzling  column 
A1  Hunt  wrote  about  Congress,  or 
what  Ellen  Goodman  said  about  the 
human  rights  conference  in  Vienna,  or 
Bob  Novak’s  column  on  the  latest  in¬ 
trigues  at  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Columns,  columns,  columns.  Today 
they  are  everywhere,  on  Page  One,  on 
the  metro  page,  on  the  ed  pages,  and 
all  over  the  sports  pages.  Many  of 
them  are  marvelous  synthesizers  of  the 
news.  This  column  io  not  a  knock  on 
columnists  as  a  line  of  work.  Look 
who’s  talking. 

Rather  it  is  a  celebration  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  workhorse  of  print  journalism 
—  the  general  assignment  reporter 
who  makes  his  customers  read  on. 

There  was  a  time  when  great  re¬ 
porters  dominated  their  newspapers, 
not  the  columnists.  Close  your  eyes 
and  recall  the  heady  writing  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune's  Robert  S.  Bird 
and  Homer  Bigart,  or  the  New  York 
Times’  David  Halberstam  setting  the 
record  straight  from  Saigon,  or  Meyer 
Berger’s  poetic  documentary  on  a  mul¬ 
tiple  murderer,  or  the  Johnny  Apple 
touch  on  a  big  story,  or  the  Washington 
Post’s  Murrey  Harder,  the  Baltimore 
Sun’s  Phil  Potter  and  the  Trib’s  Don  Ir¬ 
win,  bringing  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  to 
bay  on  their  respective  front  pages,  day 
after  day  back  in  the  1950s. 

Or  both  the  Boston  Globe’s  hungry, 
young  Davids,  Rogers  and  Wessel,  both 
now  doing  the  finest  kind  of  reporting 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Or  the 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


Journal’s  superstar,  Dave  Shribman, 
now  doing  the  same  for  the  Globe.  I 
think,  too,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er’s  Bartlett  &  Steele,  who  never  weary 
of  giant  investigative  stories. 

Or  for  the  freshest  prose.  Who  does 
it  better  than  reporter  Richard  Ben 
Cramer? 

As  a  cub  reporter  at  the  Washington 
Post,  1  shall  never  forget  reading  Eddie 
Folliard’s  Pennsylvania  Avenue  parade 
stories.  To  read  them  almost  made  a 
reader  stand  up  and  salute. 

The  ranks  of  big-time  reporters 
seem  thinner.  Certainly  their  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  business  is  shrinking.  The 
columnists’  thunderbolts  from  Mount 
Olympus  get  the  play.  The  star  reporter 
on  the  day-to-day  story  is  an  also-ran. 

Reporters  are  to  columnists  today 
what  desk  editors  were  to  reporters  in 
times  past. 

^This  injustice  is  all  the  fault  of  man¬ 
agement.  How  to  equalize  matters  is 
obvious. 

•  Bring  the  premier,  big-story  re¬ 
porter  into  the  same  salary  range  as 
columnists.  One  thinks  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  Inquirer  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  More  pay  equality  will  slow  the 
stampede  to  the  cushy  columnist  bil¬ 
lets.  It  might  also  stem  editors’  pen¬ 
chant  for  giving  a  column  to  an  unhap¬ 
py  staffer. 

•  Give  stronger  play  to  fine  writing 
and  reporting  enterprises.  I  think  of 
the  exceptional  series  of  profiles  of 
ghetto  children  which  ran  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times. 

•  Take  a  chapter  from  the  serious 
British  press,  which  has  tremendous 
tolerance  for  idiosyncratic  writing 
style,  for  an  adjective  or  two  or  an  oc¬ 
casional  flight  of  a  writer’s  introspec¬ 
tion.  A  piece  of  reporting  entertain¬ 
ingly  told  seldom  is  too  long. 

•  Permit  senior  reporters  to  write  oc¬ 


casional  columns  when  there  is  no  ob¬ 
vious  conflict  of  interest.  Who  decides 
when  there  is  a  conflict?  Editors,  of 
course.  That  is  what  they  are  paid  for. 
This  is  a  tricky  practice,  since  we  spent 
too  many  years  beating  back  charges  of 
editorializing  in  the  news  columns. 
Scotty  Reston  and  David  Broder  come 
to  mind  as  two  who  have  practiced  the 
two  art  forms  simultaneously  with  total 
integrity.  Seasoned  reporters  deserve 
the  chance  to  express  themselves. 
They  deserve  our  trust.  It  is  a  risk 
worth  taking. 

•  Encourage  more  local  and  nation¬ 
al  investigative  reporting.  It  is  the  most 
important  area  where  newspapers  have 
it  over  television. 

TThe  pitiful  percentage  of  enterprise 
reporting  compared  with  handout  jour¬ 
nalism  coming  out  of  Washington  is  a 
disgrace.  Yet  it  never  changes. 

If  you  think  White  House  and  exec¬ 
utive  branch  coverage  is  shamefully 
weak,  take  a  look  at  Congress.  Only  a 
handful  of  reporters  covers  Congress 
seriously.  It  is  hard  work.  The  press  tra¬ 
ditionally  clobbers  the  president  but 
gives  those  435  scoundrels  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  a  very 
tender  once-over  lightly. 

Stanley  Walker  once  wrote  H.  L. 
Mencken  that  his  greatest  skill  was 
street  reporting. 

Mencken  replied:  “Reporting  is  the 
life  of  Kings.” 

It  is  time  we  treat  them  that  way. 


SND  fund-raising 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Newspaper  Design 
Foundation  has  kicked  off  its  first  major 
fund-raising  with  an  appeal  to  members 
for  donations  to  a  five-year,  $700,000 
endowment  fund  drive. 
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9  Peace  Talks 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  are  attempting  to  come  up 
with  “safeguard”  legislation  that  will  be 
palatable  to  both  sides. 


iMTERPRer/vxiON 


1 0  ‘A  Bad  Mistake’ 

A  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  columnist 
apologizes  to  his  readers  for  lifting  sen¬ 
tences  from  a  Boston  Globe  piece. 


1  1  Uniform  Corrections 

The  Uniform  Defamation  Act  final 
draft  focuses  on  the  narrow  scope  of 
clarification.  Newspaper  associations 
are  still  wary. 


12  Hoaxed 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  embar¬ 
rassed  after  being  fooled  by  a  telemar¬ 
keter’s  claim  that  she  found  a  syringe 
in  a  Pepsi  can. 


1  8  Campus  Journalism — Ousted 
yearbook  editor  sues  university. 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


The  Big,  Bad  Rain 


ABoaler^lio 
Isn^  Stumped 
On  the  IsMie 


13  Editor  Targeted 

Police  and  newspaper  officials  are 
stumped  over  a  bombing  at  a  Con¬ 
necticut  editor’s  residence. 


28  Advertising/Promotion 


32  News/Tech 


36  Syndicates/News  Services 


Grad’s  Dreams 
Die  With  Her 


13  Over  Another  Hurdle 

The  FCC  clears  the  way  for  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  New  York  Post  bid. 


40  Classified 


14  Snowbirds 

Sun  Belt  newspapers  are  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  cater  to  visitors  by  offer¬ 
ing  homestate  news  to  vacationers. 


Page  14  Catering  to  Snowbirds 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 


3  The  New  Curmudgeon 

How  about  some  better  treatment  for 

reporters? 


1  6  Lawyer-Rabbi  News 
Executive 

The  feisty  director  of  the  Worrell- 
owned  South  Florida  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work  takes  aim  at  the  New  York  City 
market. 


5  Stock  Tables 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


23  Shake-up 

Top  executives  resign  from  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency.  Retired 
Kansas  City  Star  chairman  named  new 
president  and  chief  executive. 


7  Newspaperdom 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Right  side/left  side. 
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Page  18  Student  editor  sues 


In  Brief _ 

N.Y.  Times  Co.  approves 
$100  million  stock  repurchase 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.,  trying  to  stabilize  its  falling 
stock  price  since  it  agreed  to  buy  the  Boston  Globe,  said  it 
will  spend  $100  million  to  buy  its  own  stock. 

The  repurchase  would  buoy  Times  Co.  stock  prices  so  as  to 
meet  the  terms  of  its  agreement  to  acquire  Affiliated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Globe. 

The  agreement  allows  Affiliated  to  pull  out  of  the  deal  if 
Times  Co.  stock  falls  below  $22  a  share  before  the  deal  closes 
Oct.  1. 

The  purchase  of  Affiliated,  to  be  paid  for  with  new  Times 
Co.  stock,  calls  for  the  Times  Co.  to  pay  about  $15  a  share  for 
Affiliated  stock,  or  $1.1  billion,  based  on  Times  Co.  stock  val¬ 
ued  at  $25  a  share. 

The  Neu>  York  Times  reported  that  Affiliated  shareholders, 
some  of  whom  have  questioned  the  transaction,  had  pressed 
for  the  repurchase.  The  Times  Co.  said  it  anticipated  its  stock 
price  would  fall  after  the  sale  agreement  was  announced  June 
11.  The  price  fell  $2.50  that  day,  after  having  lost  $2  in  May 
based  on  rumors  of  the  deal. 

The  acquisition  agreement  originally  allowed  the  Times 
Co.  to  spend  up  to  $100  million  to  buy  back  its  own  stock, 
but  both  sides  agreed  to  raise  the  total  to  $200  million. 

The  repurchase,  to  be  financed  by  short-term  borrowing, 
was  announced  June  21  after  the  market  closed. 

The  next  day  Times  Co.  stock  rose  Vi  higher  to  $23 Vs,  and 
Affiliated  stock  rose  Vi  to  $13 Vi. 

Striker  bill  passes  House 

THE  U.S.  HOUSE  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  law  that 
would  prohibit  the  permanent  replacement  of  striking  workers. 

The  Cesar  Chavez  Workplace  Fairness  Act,  H.R.5,  was 
passed  239-190.  An  amendment,  which  would  allow  hiring  of 
permanent  workers  to  replace  strikers  if  a  labor  dispute  were 
not  settled  in  10  weeks,  was  defeated  373-58. 

The  bill  faces  a  tough  road  in  the  Senate,  where  Republi¬ 
cans  have  vowed  to  kill  the  legislation  through  filibuster. 

President  Clinton  is  said  to  favor  the  legislation,  however, 
and  possibly  could  persuade  Democrats  in  the  Senate  to 
muster  the  60  votes  needed  to  break  the  filibuster. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House  last  year  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 

Vendors  back  USA  Today 
classroom  program 

SUPPLIERS  OF  PAPER,  ink  and  newsracks  are  partnering  in 
support  of  the  “How  to  Teach  with  USA  Today”  program  for 
fourth-  and  fifth-graders  in  1,400  classrooms  in  11  states. 

Accompanying  the  newspaper  in  the  curriculum  is  a  lesson 
plan  designed  for  use  with  a  given  day’s  edition.  Lesson  plans 
cover  all  disciplines,  including  reading,  writing,  geography, 
history  and  mathematics. 

Joining  USA  Today  are  newsprint  suppliers  Fletcher 
Challenge,  Kruger  and  Weyerhaeuser,  ink  suppliers  U.S. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/29/93  6/22/93 

6/30/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

13.75 

13.75 

10.875 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.00 

47.25 

44.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

500.00 

527.00 

456.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.50 

25.125 

20.875 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

27.375 

27.25 

32.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.50 

49.25 

44.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.00 

52.875 

58.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.00 

27.625 

27.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.00 

21.50 

22.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.50 

20.75 

17.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

32.75 

35.00 

27.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.25 

23.50 

28.00 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.00 

18.00 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NI3Q) 

29.375 

29.00 

28.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.50 

26.00 

27.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.375 

29.625 

33.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.125 

54.25 

41.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

229.00 

229.75 

217.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/29/93 

6/22/93 

6/30/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.50 

12.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.00 

13.375 

11.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.50 

19.50 

14.50 

Reuters  (c) 

63.00 

62.875 

65.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.00 

18.00 

16.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

15.625 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.50 

12.00 

16.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.00 

22.50 

21.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.81 

4.68 

3.76 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.25 

41.125 

31.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Printing  Ink  and  J.M.  Huber  and  newsrack  supplier  E.B. 
Metal  Industries. 

Tbe  vendors  provide  the  program  in  support  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Reading  Association’s  efforts  to  encourage  schools 
and  homes  to  work  together  to  motivate  children  to  learn 
how  :o  read,  write  and  think.  The  IRA  cited  a  study  show¬ 
ing  that  12th-graders  who  read  newspapers  daily  have  a 
greater  reading  proficiency  than  those  who  do  not. 

Pulitzer  on  NYSE 

STOCK  IN  PULITZER  Publishing  Co.  began  trading  June 
23  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  under  the  symbol  PTZ, 
after  moving  from  the  NASDAQ  system.  The  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  its  common  stock  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  traded  on  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 
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James  Wright  Browtt,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 


EditorOTublisher 


®The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
Audit  Circulations 

Bureau  Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  AssiKiacion 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Jourrudist 
established  March  22, 1884;  Newsfxiperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertisitig,  January  22, 1925. 


Confidential  sources 

NEW  YORK  STATE  has  a  shield  law.  Nevertheless,  10  reporters  from  four  New 
York  City  newspapers  are  being  held  in  contempt  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
for  refusing  to  reveal  confidential  sources.  At  the  same  time  two  television  stations 
were  subpoenaed  for  videotapes  and  outtakes. 

The  irony  is  that  the  subpoena  —  which  brought  about  the  contempt  citations 
and  which  the  reporters  have  refused  to  obey  —  was  sought  by  an  attorney  who  is 
himself  on  trial  for  contempt  of  court  for  allegedly  violating  a  gag  order  by  talking 
to  the  press. 

Attorney  Bruce  Cutler,  who  was  barred  from  representing  mob  boss  John  Gotti 
at  his  recent  trial,  was  ordered  not  to  talk  to  reporters  about  the  case,  as  were  other 
participants  in  the  Gotti  trial.  Cutler  apparently  feels  prosecution  attorneys  violat¬ 
ed  that  order  by  feeding  reporters  incriminating  evidence  about  Gotti  and  is  using 
the  court  to  force  reporters  to  disclose  the  sources  of  their  coverage.  His  attorney 
says  Cutler  needs  the  information  in  order  to  defend  himself.  But  if  Cutler  hadn’t 
violated  the  gag  order  in  the  first  place,  he  wouldn’t  need  the  information  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  now. 

This  is  a  case  of  dancing  around  the  mulberry  bush.  The  court  should  be  able  to 
see  this  and  uphold  the  shield  law. 

Defamation  Act 

A  CGMMITTEE  GF  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  been  working  for  years  drafting  a  Uniform  Defamation  Act.  Fol¬ 
lowing  public  hearings  last  fall  on  the  measure,  which  would  unify  defamation  laws 
in  every  state  and  possibly  provide  an  alternative  to  litigation,  the  proposal  has 
been  refined  and  renamed  the  Uniform  Classification  or  Correction  of  Defamation 
Act. 

The  final  draft  is  to  be  presented  to  the  entire  conference  this  summer,  when  it 
will  be  read  and  debated  section  by  section,  if  it  is  approved  by  50%  of  the  state 
delegations,  it  will  then  go  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  if  approved 
there,  the  long  process  begins  of  getting  state  legislatures  to  act. 

As  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  this  seems  to  be  an  unwanted  and  unneed¬ 
ed  proposal  for  legislation.  It  was  apparent  at  the  hearings  last  fall,  and  it  is 
again  now,  when  the  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association  repre¬ 
senting  small  newspapers  says:  “The  value  of  uniformity  would  have  to  be 
tremendous  to  outweigh  the  political  liabilities  in  engaging  in  this  debate  in 
most  state  legislatures.” 

Saving  the  New  York  Post 

IF  THE  FCC  waiver  of  the  cross-ownership  rule  means  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
the  New  York  Post  by  Rupert  Murdoch  then  we  are  all  for  it. 

We  have  our  fingers  crossed,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  used  as  a  precedent 
for  others  to  seek  similar  waivers  in  other  cities  to  bring  about  media  mergers  for 
purely  financial  advantages. 
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Letters  to  the  Editpr 

Newspapers  must  take  steps 
to  protect  their  ad  base 


I  RECENTLY  HAD  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  demonstration  of  interactive  tele¬ 
vision.  In  case  you  haven’t  heard,  it’s 
being  tested  now  in  several  markets. 

While  the  advent  of  fiber  optics  is 
the  assurance  to  making  interactive 
television  a  household  medium,  com¬ 
panies  not  willing  to  wait  have  created 
a  “black  box”  converter  that  will  hook 
up  your  cable  and  a  telephone  line  and 
with  nothing  more  than  a  simple  chan¬ 
nel  changer,  your  TV  becomes  interac¬ 
tive.  This  means  people  can  gather  in¬ 
formation  and  shop  without  any  other 
source  or  medium  being  necessary. 

When  these  companies  also  assign  a 
“PIN”  number  to  their  users,  they  can 


Newspaperdonb 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Advertising  ex¬ 
pressed  its  “unqualified  condemna¬ 
tion  of  proposals  to  require  the  use 
of  government-assigned  grades  on 
many  articles  of  merchandise.”  The 
AFA  contends  this  proposal  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  for 
mandatory  grade-labeling  would 
regiment  consumer  buying  habits, 
kill  incentive  for  producing  better 
quality  goods  at  lower  prices,  de¬ 
stroy  freedom  of  choice,  and  retard 
the  trend  toward  higher  standards 
of  living. 

The  Washington  Star,  long-time 
national  leader  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  asks  advertisers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  space  use  by  5%  begin¬ 
ning  July  1. 

“Drastic  reduction  in  production 
of  newsprint  and  consequent  orders 
of  the  War  Production  Board  limit¬ 
ing  use  of  paper  make  necessary  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Star,”  the  paper  says. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  3,  1943 


specifically  deliver  the  messages  that 
you  are  most  interested  in  at  split-sec¬ 
ond  timing  and  with  minimal  category 
selection  by  the  user.  All  this  can  be 
done  with  full-color  video,  still  shots, 
voice  and  text. 

At  the  same  time,  the  message  pro¬ 
vider  will  be  gathering  information  — 
secondary  database  —  that,  in  my 
opinion,  will  generate  more  revenue 
than  we  now  do  by  selling  advertising 
to  our  customers. 

The  good  news  for  newspapers  is  a 
majority  of  interactive  television  com¬ 
panies  are  only  interested  in  providing 
the  medium.  They  want  to  work  with 
other  companies  to  provide  the  mes¬ 
sages  on  a  profit-sharing  concept. 

Interactive  television  companies  will 
seek  out  the  existing  information 
providers  that  have  the  largest  data¬ 
base. 

The  challenge  for  my  newspaper  and 
all  others  is:  We  must,  in  the  next  two 
to  five  years,  secure  and  keep  our  dom¬ 
inance  in  every  product  category  in 
which  we  hope  to  maintain  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  future. 

We  all  need  to  look  at  our  existing 
products  and  truthfully  answer  just  one 
question,  “Do  I  have  the  largest  data¬ 
base  for  any  given  product  in  my  mar¬ 
keting  area?” 

This  is  a  daily  challenge.  With  niche 
products  and  over-the-counter  prod¬ 
ucts  cropping  up  daily,  the  challenge  to 
newspaper  classified  has  become  nearly 
overwhelming. 

We  continue  to  price  ourselves  out 
of  the  market  due  to  demands  of  over¬ 
head  and  the  need  to  produce  revenues 
that  support  other  aspects  of  the  over¬ 
all  newspaper  operation. 

Our  dilemma  seems  almost  unob¬ 
tainable  —  produce  more  revenue, 
capture  more  advertisers,  and  do  it  at  a 
profit. 

Many  newspapers  have  found  an¬ 
swers  by  stepping  outside  the  square  — 
by  looking  at  their  business  as  that  of 
delivering  what  the  customer  wants. 
For  major  market  newspapers,  our  one 
big  answer  will  have  to  be  zoning. 

We  need  to  do  classified  zoning  — 


only  one  classified  section  in  any  given 
product  —  if  we  have  any  desire  to 
keep  the  private  party  advertiser.  Sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  have  realized  they 
must  offer  niche  market  products, 
products  that  may  or  may  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  their  newspaper,  but 
definitely  at  free  locations. 

We  have  all  become  very  aware  of 
this  need,  especially  in  the  classified 
categories  of  real  estate,  automotive 
and  employment. 

While  doing  this,  there  is  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  to  assist  us  in  capturing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  growing  our  database  and 
strengthening  our  core  product  — 
talking  classifieds. 

If  used  correctly,  it  will  give  us  more 
information  about  our  consumers  and 
what  they  want  and  assist  our  advertis¬ 
ers  in  marketing  their  products. 

Newspapers  can  get  involved  with 
talking  classifieds  with  something  as 
simple  as  putting  classified  ads  on  a 
telephone  database,  or  they  can  be  as 
intricate  as  offering  direct  connect, 
voice  mail,  fax-back  services  and  call 
back  services  when  a  product  comes 
onto  the  database. 

Our  industry  needs  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  Are  we  going  to  own  the  data¬ 
base  for  certain  categories?  If  the  an¬ 
swer  is  yes,  we  need  to  start  moving  on 
talking  classifieds,  either  through  a 
vendor,  in  joint  operation,  or  on  our 
own. 

Dean  Welch 

(Welch  is  classified  advertising  director 
at  the  Atlanta  Joumal/Constitution 
and  technology-communications  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  classified  council.) 

Corrections 

BOTH  THE  DENVER  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  submitted  incot- 
rect  classified  ad  data  figures  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  May  29  issue  of  E&P. 

The  correct  classified  ad  figures  for 
each  newspaper  for  the  entire  year 
1992:  Denver  Post,  2,093,662  inches, 
changing  its  total  number  of  advertising 
inches  to  3,303,128;  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  2,360,938  inches,  changing  its  to¬ 
tal  number  of  advertising  inches  to 
3,648,798. 

Also  in  the  May  29  issue,  total  adver¬ 
tising  data  for  the  Houston  Chronicle 
included  part-run  figures.  The  Houston 
Post,  however,  did  not  include  part-run 
figures  in  its  totals. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 
—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the 
location  of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  n  wspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  military  newspapers 
and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  lreland,newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
^  r  Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where:  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 
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Peace  Talks 


Newspaper  Association  of  America  and  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  attempting  to  come  up  with  ‘safeguard’ 
legislation  that  will  be  palatable  to  both  sides 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  LION  AND  lamb  aren’t  lying 
down  together,  but  representatives  of 
newspapers  and  regional  telephone 
companies  have  been  discussing  an 
armistice  that  could  be  announced 
“within  weeks  at  the  most,”  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  said. 

The  sides  have  made  “considerable 
progress”  over  six  months  in  talks  that 
center  on  “safeguards  that  could  form 
the  basis  for  comprehensive  legislation 
in  the  House,”  said  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  vice  president  and 
chief  lobbyist  John  Sturm,  who  repre¬ 
sents  newspapers  in  the  negotiations. 

Sturm  declined  to  say  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  or  to  discuss  the  substance 
of  the  talks.  But  he  said  that  results,  if 
any,  would  be  forthcoming  shortly  in 
the  form  of  language  for  a  compromise 
telecommunications  bill. 

Sturm’s  disclosure,  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  Nexpo 
exhibition  and  conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  came  as  newspapers  around  the 
country,  notably  including  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises’  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
are  cutting  their  own  deals  with  phone 
companies. 

Since  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold 
Greene  lifted  a  restriction  in  1991,  the 
RBOCs  have  been  free  to  generate  in¬ 
formation,  rather  than  just  carry  it  for 
others.  That  means  they  may  market 
such  products  as  electronic  yellow 
pages  and  classified  ads.  But  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  services  has  been 
slowed  by  the  lack  of  a  national 
telecommunications  policy,  and  the 
threat  of  legislation  effectively  banning 
the  Bells  from  information  services. 

NAA,  in  an  effort  to  guard  news¬ 
papers’  lucrative  classified  advertising, 
and  other  categories,  has  been  fighting 


in  Congress  to  ban  RBOCs  as  informa¬ 
tion  providers  as  long  as  they  control 
the  lines  of  communication. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  (D. -Texas)  died  last  year  after 
proceeding  out  of  committee.  It  would 
have  barred  RBOCs  from  information 
services  as  long  as  the  phone  compa¬ 
nies  held  monopoly  control  over  local 
phone  service  —  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  an  “entry  test.” 

The  discussion  of  “safeguards”  repre¬ 
sents  a  tacit  acceptance  that  news¬ 
papers  may  not  be  able  to  garner 
enough  support  for  a  law  blocking 
phone  companies  entirely  from  becom¬ 
ing  information  suppliers.  Instead,  tfte 
issue  seems  to  have  shifted  to  how  to 
prevent  RBOCs  from  using  their  mo¬ 


nopoly  power  against  other  informa¬ 
tion  suppliers. 

One  safeguard,  included  in  an 
agreement  last  March  between  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  New 
Jersey  Bell,  is  intended  to  prevent 
“cross  subsidization”  —  using  profits 
from  N.J.  Bell’s  regulated  local  phone 
monopoly  to  subsidize  new  informa¬ 
tion  services,  a  practice  newspapers 
and  consumer  groups  say  is  unfair  to 
phone  customers  and  to  competing  in¬ 
formation  providers. 

The  Jersey  agreement  allows  state 
regulators  to  oversee  the  finances  of  a 
separately  operated  Bell  subsidiary. 
The  deal  came  about  after  the  state 


freed  N.J.  Bell  to  provide  electronic  in¬ 
formation  services  and  to  spend  $1.5 
billion  wiring  the  state  with  optical 
fiber. 

Last  year  NAA  called  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  arrangement  “a  serious  step  for¬ 
ward  in  addressing  the  risk  of  anti¬ 
competitive  conduct  by  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies”  but  said  it  failed  to  address 
major  issues. 

Another  protection  that  has  been 
discussed  is  designed  to  prevent  phone 
companies  from  developing  databases 
about  people  who  call  into  competing 
phone  services. 

As  they  meet  quietly,  newspapers 
and  RBOCs  continue  their  high-pro¬ 
file  battle  over  national  telecommuni¬ 
cations  policy.  It  includes  expensive 


lobbying  and  advertising  in  which 
RBOCs  blame  newspapers  for  blocking 
advanced  educational  and  scientific 
communications,  and  newspapers 
charge  that  RBOCs  will  use  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  control  of  the  information 
pipeline  to  snuff  out  competing  infor¬ 
mation  providers. 

“People  in  Congress  would  much 
rather  have  both  sides  work  this  out 
than  for  them  to  take  sides,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  an  accord  of  this  kind  is 
what’s  necessary  to  get  a  national 
telecommunications  policy,”  said  Ton- 
da  Rush,  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  smaller  newspapers  and  is  not  in- 


The  discussion  of  ‘‘safeguards”  represents  a 
tacit  acceptance  that  newspapers  may  not  be 
able  to  garner  enough  support  for  a  law  to 
entirely  block  phone  companies  from 
becoming  information  suppliers. 


Post-Dispatch  columnist 
apologizes  for  lifting  info 


volved  in  the  negotiations. 

NNA  is  opposing  a  Senate  telecom¬ 
munications  bill,  which  NAA  is  en¬ 
dorsing,  because  it  does  not  provide 
strong  enough  guarantees  that  local  in¬ 
formation  providers  will  get  the  access 
and  price  equality  of  other  providers. 
Rush  said. 

Mickey  McGuire,  executive  vice 
president-governmental  affairs  of  Bell¬ 
South  Corp.  and  designated  spokesman 
for  the  RBOCs,  did  not  return  phone 
calls  seeking  comment.  BEOT 

10  N.Y.  reporters 
held  in  contempt 

TEN  REPORTERS  FROM  four  New 
York  City  dailies  were  held  in  contempt 
of  court  June  22  and  fined  $1  a  day  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  sweeping 
subpoenas  for  notes  and  confidential 
sources  in  the  federal  contempt  trial  of 
mob  attorney  Bruce  Cutler. 

Lawyers  for  the  reporters  proposed 
the  contempt  findings  so  that  they 
could  mount  an  appeal.  None  of  the  re¬ 
porters  have  testified  or  surrendered 
notes. 

Cutler,  who  was  barred  from  repre¬ 
senting  mob  boss  John  Gotti  at  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  in  which  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison,  is  on  trial  at  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Uniondale,  L.I.,  on 
charges  he  violated  a  gag  order  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  reporters. 

Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas 
Platt,  ruling  for  Cutler,  has  ordered  the 
reporters  to  turn  over  their  notes  of  in¬ 
terviews  with  Cutler  and  with  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  involved  in  the  case. 

Denying  a  motion  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poenas,  Platt  ordered  the  reporters  to 
testify  about  what  was  published  and 
what  was  not  published,  and  to  turn 
over  their  notes  of  interviews  with  con¬ 
fidential  sources  involved  in  the  case. 

“This  ruling  is  completely  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  established  law  in  New  York 
federal  courts,”  said  New  York  Times 
staff  attorney  Adam  Liptak. 

Attorneys  for  the  journalists  relied  on 
the  state  shield  law.  They  argued  that  if 
reporters  are  hauled  into  court  whenev¬ 
er  a  defendant  needs  information,  news 
sources  will  be  afraid  to  talk  and  the 
public  will  get  less  news. 

“We  want  the  notes  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  because  we  think  it’s  relevant  and 
necessary  for  a  fair  trial,”  Cutler’s  attor¬ 
ney,  Frederick  P.  Hafetz,  said  of  the 
notes  naming  confidential  sources.” 

— George  Garneau 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ST.  LOUIS  POST'Dispatch  columnist 
Gregory  Freeman  used  his  June  11  col¬ 
umn  to  apologize  to  readers  for  what 
he  said  was  the  inadvertent  lifting  of 
several  sentences  from  an  opinion 
piece  by  Boston  Globe  columnist  Der¬ 
rick  Z.  Jackson. 

Freeman’s  thrice-weekly  column, 
“Urban  View,”  was  suspended  by  the 
Post'Dispatch  for  a  month.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  resume  July  11. 

“1  made  a  bad  mistake,”  Freeman 
wrote.  “The  information  may  have 
seemed  innocuous,  but  the  words 
should  have  been  my  own.  They  were 
not. 

“This  newspaper  —  and  you,  the 
reader  —  expect  and  deserve  the  high¬ 
est  standards.  1  fell  short  of  those  stan¬ 


dards.  You  have  every  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  my  credibility. 

“I  promise  you  that  1  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  what  1  did  and  it  will  not 
happen  again,”  Freeman  wrote  in  “Ur¬ 
ban  View.” 

The  column  in  question  ran  June  8 
and  concerned  Lani  Guinier,  the 
woman  whose  nomination  to  head 
civil  rights  enforcement  for  the  Justice 
Department  was  withdrawn  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton. 

Freeman  explained  that,  in  re¬ 
searching  the  column,  he  had  scanned 
numerous  news  services  available 
through  newsroom  terminals. 

Freeman  said  he  incorporated  “three 
background  sentences  from  something 
I  had  read  in  the  computer.” 

The  three  sentences  were  virtually 
identical  to  those  written  in  Jackson’s 
column  about  Guinier  in  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Ir  addition.  Freeman’s  column  made 
the  point  that  two  of  Guinier’s  critics 
—  U.S.  Sens.  Patrick  Leahy  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Joe  Biden  of  Delaware  — 


“come  from  very  sparsely  populated 
states  and  owe  their  Senate  seats  to  a 
quota  system  that  gives  each  state  two 
senators,  regardless  of  population.” 

Jackson  made  the  same  argument 
—  with  very  similar  wording  —  in  his 
column. 

As  it  happened,  Jackson’s  column 
appeared  in  the  Post'Dispatch  the 
same  day  —  and  on  the  same  page  — 
as  Freeman’s. 

“1  don’t  remember  reading  Jackson’s 
column  before  1  wrote  my  own,”  Free¬ 
man  wrote  in  his  apology  column.  “I 
would  never  use  the  words  of  another 
columnist  without  giving  credit.  I  re¬ 
call  taking  the  sentences  from  what  I 
thought  to  be  wire  service  copy.” 

Readers  responded  warmly  to  the 
apology  column.  Freeman  said  in  an 
interview. 


“There’s  been  a  tremendous  public 
reaction,”  he  said.  “I’m  still  writing 
thank-you  notes.  All  of  [the  response 
by  mail  and  phone]  has  been  very 
positive,  very  supportive.” 

Carrier  killed 

THE  MURDER  OF  a  15-year-old  girl 
while  she  was  delivering  newspapers 
has  set  off  fears  for  other  carriers  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 

Parents  accompanied  their  kids  on 
newspaper  routes  June  10  after  Char¬ 
lotte  Schmoyer’s  body  was  found  June  8 
with  22  stab  wounds  and  buried  under 
sticks  and  leaves  about  eight  hours  after 
Allentown  Morning  Call  subscribers 
called  to  report  her  missing. 

Police  had  no  suspects. 

“We’re  devastated,”  said  Morning 
Call  circulation  director  Don  Belasco. 
“We’ve  heard  nothing  but  positive 
things  about  her  and  her  family.  Our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  go  out  to 
them.”  — AP 


“I  made  a  bad  mistake,”  Freeman  wrote. 
‘‘The  information  may  have  seemed  innocuous, 
but  the  words  should  have  been  my  own. 
They  were  not.” 
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Uniform  Corrections 

Defamation  act  final  draft  focuses  on  narrow  scope  of 
clarification;  newspaper  associations  still  wary 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  LENGTHY  AND  complex  pro¬ 
cess  of  formulating  a  solution  to  the 
lengthy  and  complex  process  of  a 
defamation  action  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  albeit  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

For  the  past  five  years,  a  drafting 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  has  been  working  on  the  Uni¬ 
form  Defamation  Act  (UDA),  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  unify  defamation  laws  around 
the  nation  and  provide  an  alternative 
to  litigation,  if  possible  (E&P,  Oct.  24, 
1992,  P.  18). 

However,  when  the  committee  pre¬ 
sents  its  final  draft  to  the  entire  con¬ 
ference  this  summer,  it  will  be  showing 
a  shortened  version,  renamed  the  Uni¬ 
form  Clarification  or  Correction  of 
Defamation  Act  (UCCDA). 

The  edited  act  essentially  takes  the 
correction  and  clarification  provisions 
of  the  UDA,  the  retraction  statute 
with  modifications,  and  additional 
provisions  that  allow  either  party  to 
bring  resolution  without  trial,  ex¬ 
plained  Randall  P.  Bezanson,  dean  of 
the  Washington  &  Lee  University 
School  of  Law  and  the  drafting  com¬ 
mittee  reporter. 

What  the  UCCDA  does  not  include 
is  language  from  the  earlier  draft  codi¬ 
fying  the  definition  of  defamation,  nor 
does  it  address  the  issue  of  damages, 
Bezanson  added. 

The  drafting  committee  earlier  had 
decided  to  break  the  act  into  separate 
sections,  allowing  for  passage  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  proposal,  if  necessary. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
last  spring  —  the  last  before  the  act  is 
slated  to  be  presented  to  the  entire 
NCCUSL  on  Aug.  1  —  members  de¬ 
cided  that  the  abbreviated  act  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  adoption. 

The  act  is  slated  to  be  read,  section 
by  section,  to  the  full  conference  of 
commissioners,  who  then  will  debate 
its  provisions  and  possibly  suggest 
changes.  Once  a  final  draft  has  been 
prepared,  each  state  delegation  will 
vote  for  or  against  passage.  The  act 


needs  50%  of  the  state  votes  to 
advance. 

If  the  act  passes  the  full  commission, 
Bezanson  explained,  it  is  then  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
board  of  governors. 

Presuming  it  has  the  weight  of  sup¬ 
port  from  both  groups,  the  commission 
representatives  from  each  state  develop 
a  strategy  for  having  the  act  introduced 
and  enacted  in  their  state  legislatures, 
Bezanson  said. 

“This  is  not  an  academic  exercise,” 
Bezanson  noted,  adding  that  the  items 
carried  over  from  the  UDA  are  those 
“most  likely  to  achieve  enactment  in 
the  state  legislatures.” 

The  UCCDA  still  focuses  on  the 
original  goal  of  the  committee,  which 
was,  basically,  to  “escape  litigation  and 
gain  vindication,”  Bezanson  added. 

The  UDA  met  with  vitriolic  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaper  industry,  as 


bate  in  most  state  legislatures,”  com¬ 
mented  Tonda  Rush,  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  president  and  CEO. 

“While  it  may  be  that  for  a  national 
publisher  there  is  some  value  in  unifor¬ 
mity,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  com¬ 
munity  publisher  it  is  of  little  value,” 
she  added. 

Another  concern  of  the  community 
newspapers  is  the  fact  that  introduc¬ 
tion  of  uniform  legislation  would  be 
controlled  by  the  commission. 

“The  state  press  associations  could 
wake  up  in  January  and  find  it  on  the 
docket  whether  they’re  prepared  for  it 
or  not,”  Rush  explained.  “If  the  uni¬ 
form  commissioners  could  say  it’s  time 
to  debate  this,  it’s  too  bad  if  it’s  not 
[time]  for  the  community  papers.” 

Further,  she  explained,  some  states 
already  have  “excellent”  legislation  re¬ 
garding  retractions,  while  others  have 
avoided  the  question  entirely.  Uniform 


“The  question  is,  is  there  a  need  for  this  at  all? 
From  the  community  newspapers’  standpoint, 
there  is  no  need.” 


evidenced  during  a  public  hearing  on 
the  proposal  last  October. 

Bezanson  said  the  media  concerns 
were  important  to  the  committee, 
especially  when  considering  obtain¬ 
ing  support  for  the  act  in  the  state 
legislatures. 

He  added  that  some  media  con¬ 
cerns,  however,  focused  on  issues  that 
were  dropped,  such  as  defining 
defamation  and  the  damage  provisions. 

Another  factor  in  the  change  was 
the  issue  of  punitive  damages  itself. 
The  committee  decided  to  avoid  this 
controversial  topic,  which  is  under  de¬ 
bate  in  the  legal  community  over  how 
and  whether  to  limit  punitive  damages. 

Despite  the  changes,  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  representatives  still  are  not 
pleased  that  the  proposal  exists  at  all. 

“The  value  of  uniformity  would  have 
to  be  tremendous  to  outweigh  the  po¬ 
litical  liabilities  in  engaging  in  this  de¬ 


legislation  “takes  everything  down  to 
its  lowest  common  denominator.” 

“The  question  is,  is  there  a  need  for 
this  at  all?  From  the  community  news¬ 
papers’  standpoint,  there  is  no  need. 
We  don’t  need  to  have  a  national  con¬ 
ference  to  do  tort  reform  under  the 
guise  of  uniformity.” 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  said  it  would  oppose  the  uni¬ 
form  act. 

John  F.  Sturn,  NAA  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  government,  legal  and  public 
policy,  stated,  “While  we  recognize  that 
there  are  positive  aspects  to  retraction 
statutes,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
process  in  which  this  statute  will  be 
considered  opens  the  door  for  many 
unknown  and  high-risk  amendments.” 

He  said  NAA  was  not  convinced 
that  the  proposal  “provides  an  accept¬ 
able  balance  of  interest  for  a  uniform 
retraction  statute.”  BEOT 
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Hoaxed 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  embarrassed  after  being  fooled  by 
telemarketer’s  claim  that  she  found  a  syringe  in  a  can  of  Pepsi 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  OLD  CITY  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  saying  is,  “If  your  mother  says 
she  loves  you  —  check  it  out.” 

But  what  if  an  employee  taking  a 
break  in  your  newspaper’s  cafeteria 
lounge  suddenly  screams  that  she  has 
found  a  syringe  in  her  can  of  Pepsi  — 
and  a  respected  reporter  has  apparent¬ 
ly  witnessed  the  incident? 

What  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  did 
was  run  with  the  story  quickly  —  and 
big. 

It  ended  up  apologizing  big,  too, 
when  the  employee  confessed  the 
whole  thing  was  a  hoax. 

The  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  decided  to  indict  Katherine 
“Kitty”  Wuerl  —  a  30-year-old  tele¬ 
marketer  for  the  company  that  publish¬ 
es  the  Sentinel  and  Milwaukee  Journal 
—  on  June  22  on  one  count  of  product 
tampering.  She  faces  a  maximum 
penalty  of  five  years  in  prison  and  a 
$250,000  fine. 

“We  made  a  mistake,  a  big  mistake,” 

Sentinel  managing  editor  Gerry  Hink- 
ley  wrote  in  a  front-page  story  June  21. 

Sentinel  columnist  William  Janz,  also 
writing  on  the  front  page,  was  even 
more  critical. 

“We  at  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  are 
lucky  that  Wisconsin  does  not  have  a 
death  penalty  for  bad  journalism,”  he 
wrote. 

“There  can  be  no  justification  for 
the  shoddy,  sensational  way  editors 
handled  the  story  ....  [The  employ¬ 
ee’s]  story  was  a  fraud,  but  without 
checking  thoroughly,  editors  played 
the  report  as  if  it  were  true,  and  also 
played  it  as  if  we  had  just  received  a 
handwritten  note  from  Elvis,”  Janz 
wrote  in  his  “Janz  at  Large”  column. 

Coming  in  the  middle  of  the  Pepsi 
tampering  scare,  the  incident  at  first 
seemed  a  gift  from  journalism’s  Scoop 
Heaven. 

According  to  accounts  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  on  Wednesday  evening  June  16 
Wuerl  was  one  of  seven  employees  in 
the  TV  lounge  near  the  company  cafe- 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  this  editorial  cartoon  following  disclosure  that  a 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  telemarketer  had  perpetrated  a  hoax  on  her  newspaper  when 
she  reported  finding  a  syringe  in  a  can  of  Pepsi  she  opened  in  the  newspaper's 
cafeteria. 


teria  when  she  opened  a  can  of  Pepsi 
and  suddenly  screamed,  “What  the 
hell  is  this?” 

Sentinel  reporter  James  E.  Causey, 
who  did  not  know  Wuerl,  jumped  up, 
retrieved  the  soda  can,  which  had  fall¬ 
en  to  the  floor,  and  saw  a  syringe  as  he 
poured  the  remaining  contents  into  a 
glass.  The  syringe  was  marked  “Use  U- 
100  Insulin  Only.”  The  device’s  needle 
was  not  sheathed. 

Causey  later  said  he  had  heard,  but 
did  not  see,  Wuerl  open  the  can. 

Nonetheless,  the  Sentinel’s  front¬ 
page  account  in  the  next  day’s  paper 
said  Causey  “apparently  is  the  first  re¬ 
porter  in  the  country  to  witness  a  sy¬ 
ringe  discovery  in  the  string  of  Pepsi 
scares.” 

Aside  from  what  Causey  and  six 
other  Journal/Sentinel  employees  in 
the  lounge  apparently  witnessed,  there 
was  another  factor  that  made  Wuerl’s 
account  compelling. 


The  can’s  label  indicated  it  had  been 
canned  by  Wis-Pak  Inc.,  a  Watertown, 
Wis.,  bottler.  Wis-Pak  at  the  time  was 
under  investigation  because  an  Iowa 
man  claimed  he  had  found  a  syringe  in 
a  can  bottled  there. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  incident 
lead  story  treatment,  Wuerl  told  her 
story  in  a  front  page  first-person  ac¬ 
count. 

Ironically,  Wuerl’s  lead  was,  “1  still 
can’t  believe  it.” 

Neither,  eventually,  did  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  FBI  and  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  Milwaukee. 

For  one  thing,  it  soon  surfaced  that 
Wuerl  had  filed  at  least  three  disputed 
personal  injury  lawsuits  —  two  of 
them  against  the  Journal/Sentinel  Co. 
itself. 

Late  Friday  night  June  18  —  follow¬ 
ing  five  hours  of  questioning  by  the 
FBI  that  included  a  polygraph  exami¬ 
nation  —  Wuerl  admitted  through 
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Police  still  stumped  by 
bombing  of  editor’s  home 


her  lawyer  that  she  had  fabricated  the 
incident. 

“The  last  three  days  Kitty  Wuerl  has 
been  involved  in  a  quiet  plea  for  atten¬ 
tion  amongst  her  peers,  hoping  to  gain 
a  little  friendship,  which  has  unex¬ 
pectedly  snowballed  into  a  national 
story  far  exceeding  the  realm  of  her 
intentions,”  attorney  Mitchell  J.  Bar- 
rock  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

Also  that  Friday  night,  Wuerl  got 
herself  committed  to  the  Milwaukee 
County  Mental  Health  Complex  by 
threatening  to  commit  suicide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Journal  story  by  Kevin 
Harrington. 

On  Monday  June  21,  a  Journa!/Sen- 
tinel  spokesman  said  Wuerl  no  longer 
worked  for  the  company.  The  spokes¬ 
man  declined  to  detail  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  departure. 

Compounding  the  Wuerl  incident 
was  another  embarrassing  occurrence 
at  the  Sentinel  during  its  star-crossed 
weekend. 

The  newspaper  on  Saturday  pub¬ 
lished  a  free-lance  critic’s  review  of 
singer  Dolly  Barton’s  performance  at 
the  Country  Jam  USA  outdoor  con¬ 
cert  in  Lake  Geneva. 

The  problem  was,  Parton’s  perfor¬ 
mance  was  rained  out. 

Sentinel  managing  editor  Gerry 
Hinkley  said  the  critic’s  case  was  easy 
—  but  Wuerl’s  much  more  difficult. 

“The  people  involved  in  the  cover¬ 
age  that  night  sincerely  believed  that 
something  happened  that  was  a  danger 
to  the  public,”  he  wrote.  “We  played  it 
big  because,  if  it  were  true,  it  was  a 
very  serious  incident.  We  now  know 
we  were  wrong,”  Hinkley  added. 

Hinkley  wrote  that  Sentinel  journal¬ 
ists  considered  the  possibility  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  a  hoax,  “but  at  the  time  it  did 
not  seem  possible.” 

“Whether  the  source  seemed  credi¬ 
ble  seemed  irrelevant  because  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  witnessed  by  a  credible  per¬ 
son,  the  reporter  we  knew  and  trusted,” 
Hinkley  wrote. 

But  Hinkley  said  the  paper  erred  by 
not  “formally”  interviewing  reporter 
James  E.  Causey  and  asking  “hard 
questions.” 

Similarly,  he  said,  “The  woman 
should  have  been  extensively  ques¬ 
tioned  by  someone  who  was  not  a 
witness.” 

“To  be  reminded  that  one  is  fallible 
in  80-point  type  that  will  forever  re¬ 
main  part  of  history  is  a  stomach- 
wrenching  experience,”  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Hinkley  wrote. 


POLICE  AND  NEWSPAPER  officials 
still  have  no  idea  of  the  identity  or  mo¬ 
tives  of  someone  who  exploded  a  pipe 
bomb  outside  the  house  of  Kenneth  H. 
Brief,  executive  editor  of  the  Green- 
wich  Time  and  The  Advocate  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

“We  just  don’t  have  a  clue  as  to  the 
reason.  We  rack  our  brains  .  .  .  going 
over  the  same  grounds,”  said  William  J. 
Rowe,  publisher  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  two  Times  Mirror-owned 
dailies. 

Police  say  the  Sunday  night  June  13 
explosion  —  which  could  be  felt  a 
quarter-mile  away  —  was  caused  by  a 
large  pipe  bomb  left  on  stone  steps  in 
front  of  Brief’s  home. 

The  explosion  damaged  a  car  and 
shattered  glass,  and  shrapnel  nearly  hit  a 
woman  in  a  house  next  door,  police  said. 

There  were  no  injuries. 


THE  FEDERAL  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  within  days  after  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  threatened  to  close  the  Neiv  York 
Post,  granted  an  unprecedented  waiver 
of  FCC  cross-ownership  regulations. 

The  FCC  voted  2-1  to  allow  Mur¬ 
doch’s  News  Corp.  to  own  both  the 
Post  and  WYNY-TV. 

The  waiver  clears  a  major  obstacle 
from  Murdoch’s  path  to  reacquire  the 
money-losing  Post,  which  he  was 
forced  to  sell  in  1988.  But  he  still  must 
win  final  approval  from  a  bankruptcy 
court,  and  that  will  require  heavy  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  paper’s  unions, 
whose  members  have  lived  on  the 
brink  of  joblessness  for  months. 

Murdoch  emerged  last  spring  as  a 
buyer  of  last  resort  as  the  paper  was  be¬ 
ing  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  unconventional  businessmen 
whose  stewardship  nearly  killed  it. 

He  is  seeking  to  buy  back  the  Post 
from  Peter  Kalikow,  who  bought  it 
from  Murdoch  in  1988  and  whose  real 
estate  problems  drove  him  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  last  year. 

Murdoch  has  operated  the  Post 


Large  numbers  of  fragments  from 
the  pipe  bomb  have  been  recovered 
and  are  being  analyzed  by  a  U.S.  Alco¬ 
hol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  lab  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Rowe  said. 

Nothing  at  the  paper  seems  to  be 
connected  to  the  bombing,  Rowe  said. 

“We  sort  of  classify  this  time  as  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual,”  he  said.  “We  didn’t  have 
any  big  investigations  happening. 
We’re  surprised  we  haven’t  heard  from 
whoever  did  it.  Because  he  didn’t  ac¬ 
complish  anything.” 

Besides  the  ATF,  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  bomb  squad  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  investigating. 

Brief  declined  to  comment  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  bombing,  referring  ques¬ 
tions  to  Rowe. 

“In  this  case,  I’m  not  a  journalist, 
I’m  a  victim,”  Brief  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


since  March  under  a  temporary  waiver, 
pending  a  permanent  waiver  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  approval. 

Angered  at  two  months  of  FCC  inac¬ 
tion,  Murdoch  threatened  to  close  the 
paper,  which  he  says  is  losing  $300,000 
a  week,  unless  the  FCC  moved. 

The  FCC  concluded  that  the  waiver 
would  not  hurt  media  competition,  but 
would  give  the  bankruptcy  court  a 
choice  from  “a  full  complement  of  pur¬ 
chasers.” 

Acting  FCC  Chairman  James  H. 
Quello,  a  Democrat,  said  he  voted  for 
the  waiver  to  save  the  jobs  of  700  or  so 
Post  employees. 

Opposing  the  waiver,  FCC  commis¬ 
sioner  Andrew  C.  Barrett,  a  Republi¬ 
can,  argued  that  it  could  open  the  door 
to  media  mergers  in  other  cities. 

In  other  developments,  the  Post’s 
unions  begged  the  FCC  to  grant  Mur¬ 
doch  the  waiver  because  they  were 
“convinced”  it  would  fold  otherwise. 

Also,  another  would-be  buyer,  Con¬ 
necticut  businessman  Mahmoud  Wah- 
ba,  withdrew  his  proposed  offer. 

—  George  Garneau 


FCC  clears  way  for  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  New  York  Post  bid 
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Snowbirds 

Sun  Belt  newspapers  making  special  effort  to  cater 
to  visitors  by  offering  homestate  news  to  vacationers 


by  David  Noack 

IT’S  MORE  THAN  a  phenomenon, 
not  quite  a  trend. 

In  the  high-stakes  battle  among 
newspapers  to  entice  and  retain  read¬ 
ers,  there  has  been  a  full-scale  effort  to 
create  special  sections  and  pages  that 
highlight  a  certain  topic  or  issue  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  a  competitive  edge. 

While  almost  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  flurry  of  new  sections  and 
pages  that  have  proliferated  over  the 
last  decade,  there  is  a  unique  attempt 
by  newspapers,  particularly  in  Sun  Belt 
states,  to  cater  to  their  winter  visitors, 
or  “snowbirds.” 

Wliat  a  handful  of  these  newspapers 
are  doing  is  setting  aside,  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  basis,  a  page  that  contains 
“News  From  Home.”  There  are  many 
other  variations  on  that  generic  title. 

In  order  to  keep  readers’  interest 
year-round,  specially  tailored  news¬ 
papers  full  of  local  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  mailed  to  winter  residents  at 
their  permanent  address  during  the 
off-season. 

For  other  Sun  Belt  newspapers  that 
do  not  have  a  special  out-of-state  news 
page,  they  typically  run  more  out-of- 
state  and  foreign  news,  especially 


Canadian,  during  the  winter  season. 

Popular  Sun  Belt  locations,  such  as 
Florida  and  Arizona,  experience  big 
population  surges  during  the  winter 
n.onths  and  newspapers  have  found 
that  satisfying  this  craving  for  news 
and  information  from  back  home  is  a 

(Noack  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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I«t*t  flumped  The  Big,  Bad  Rain 


Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune’s  The 
Review,  published  for  seasonal,  out-of- 
county  residents. 


good  way  to  maintain  reader  loyalty. 

These  News  From  Home  pages  are 
filled  with  stories  from  particular  states 
and  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  also  include  foreign  news. 

The  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  adopted  this  feature  is  difficult  to 
measure. 


Interviews  with  administrators  from 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  admit  they  do  not  track 
this  news  niche. 

However,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
newspapers  providing  these  pages  and 
sections  are  located  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

In  addition  to  the  News  From  Home 


pages,  some  also  publish  a  sort  of  News 
from  Home  in  reverse.  That  is,  they 
mail  subscribers  a  special  newspaper 
containing  local  news  and  information 
about  their  winter  environs. 

Since  newspapers  in  Sun  Belt  mar¬ 
kets  experience  a  circulation  boom 
during  the  winter  months,  they  are  us¬ 
ing  this  news  niche  to  keep  readers  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  happening  back 
home  during  their  sojourn. 

They  maintain  that  relationship 
during  the  off-season  by  mailing  the 
snowbirds  a  special  newspaper  filled 
with  information  and  news  about  their 
winter  habitat. 

In  Florida,  a  winter  mecca  for  snow¬ 
birds,  some  newspapers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  seasonal  market. 

For  example,  the  News-Press  in  Fort 
Myers,  a  Gannett  Co.  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  “News  From  the  North”  page 
that  concentrates  on  stories  from  the 
Northeast,  Midwest  and  Canada. 

In  this  case,  the  page  runs  all  year 
long.  A  majority  of  these  special  pages 
are  seasonal  and  end  when  the  snow¬ 
birds  leave. 

According  to  Bob  Rathegeber,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  at  the  News- 
Press,  the  News  From  the  North  page 
started  in  1987  and  was  just  another 
way  for  the  newspaper  to  serve  its  read¬ 
ers,  a  good  many  of  whom  spend 
months  basking  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

In  addition  to  the  News  From  the 
North  page,  there  is  also  a  weekly 
“Views  From  the  North”  page  which 
runs  on  Sundays  and  highlights  edito¬ 
rials  from  newspapers  back  home. 

“During  the  season  we’ll  run  at  least 
three  columns  a  day,  and  no  fewer  than 
two  columns.  We  subscribe  to  a  variety 
of  state  wires  and  then  we  pull  off  in¬ 
teresting  items.  We  run  lottery  results 
from  various  states  up  north,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper  focuses  on  Canada 
and  the  northern  states  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

He  said  the  page  was  started  in  recog¬ 
nition  that  there  was  reader  interest  in 
news  of  what  was  happening  back  home. 
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“There  is  a  great  comfort  level  in  looking 
at  news  from  the  state  you  once  lived  in,” 
said  Flanders.  “It’s  a  logical  market  for 
newspapers  to  serve,  especially  as  the 
number  of  folks  who  own  tw'O  homes  and 
have  an  interest  in  two  communities  grows.” 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times’  Summer 
Times  edition 


He  said  that  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  the  circulation  peaks  at  roughly 
115,000  daily  and  150,000  on  Sundays. 
The  normal  daily  circulation  is  about 
80,000,  and  100,000  on  Sundays. 

“We  know  we  have  all  these  tourists 
here  and  they  are  from  somewhere 
else,  and  so  our  idea  was  to  give  them 
this  information.  It’s  kind  of  what’s 
happening  while  they  are  away  from 
home,”  he  noted. 

In  a  recent  News  From  the  North 
page,  there  were  stories  about  a  former 
Indiana  county  sheriff  being  sentenced 
to  90  days  in  jail  for  stealing  money 
from  county  coffers,  how  heavy  rains 
produced  flooding  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  of  a  labor  settlement  be¬ 
tween  faculty  and  administrators  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  ending  a  five- 
day  strike. 

Jefferson  Flanders  understands  the 
attraction  for  readers  in  getting  news 
from  home,  whether  it  is  their  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  residence.  Flanders 
is  publisher  of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune's  Charlotte  County  daily  zoned 
edition  and  also  of  The  Review,  the 
seasonal  newspaper  that  is  mailed  to 
snowbirds.  The  Sarasota  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  is  part  of  the  New  York  Times  Re¬ 
gional  Newspaper  Group. 

The  special  section  was  started  in 
1990  and  published  six  times  that  first 
year,  but  has  since  fluctuated  between 
three  and  five  times  annually.  During 


1993,  it  will  publish  one  issue  of  the 
Review,  which  is  aimed  at  the  seasonal 
residents  of  Charlotte  County  and  the 
city  of  Englewood. 

“We’ve  been  experimenting,”  said 
Flanders,  referring  to  why  the  number 
of  issues  published  has  changed  over 
the  years. 

He  said  that,  while  interest  in  the 
section  is  high,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
profitability  it  makes  more  sense  to 
mail  the  issue  back  just  before  the  start 
of  the  winter  tourist  season  rather 
than  throughout  the  year,  as  had  been 
the  case. 

The  circulation  of  the  Review  last 
year  was  7,000,  with  the  bulk  being 
mailed  and  the  remainder  distributed 
to  local  hotels  and  tourist-related 
locations. 

“There  is  a  great  comfort  level  in 
looking  at  news  from  the  state  you 
once  lived  in,”  said  Flanders.  “It’s  a  log¬ 
ical  market  for  newspapers  to  serve,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  number  of  folks  who 
own  two  homes  and  have  an  interest  in 
two  communities  grows.  1  think  it’s 
more  efficient  for  the  reader,  rather 
than  subscribing  to  a  Sunday-mailed 
subscription,  which  is  the  way  some 
people  stay  in  touch.” 

He  estimated  that  25%  of  the  win¬ 
ter  population  in  southwest  Florida  is 
seasonal. 

In  the  October  1992  edition,  the  Re¬ 
view  provided  the  results  of  a  Septem¬ 
ber  primary  race  for  sheriff  of  Char¬ 
lotte  County;  a  News  Roundup  section 
that  covered  such  issues  as  education, 
business,  courts,  police  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment;  obituaries;  and  a  real  estate 
section. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
mails  out  its  “Summer  Times”  issue  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  tourist  season.  It 
provides  a  news  recap  and  other  useful 
information  for  returning  snowbirds. 

Executive  editor  Paul  Tash  said  the 
newspaper  does  not  have  a  special 
news  page  set  aside  for  snowbirds. 

“We  do  devote  some  space  to  Cana¬ 
dian  news  during  the  winter,  and  that’s 
because  the  largest  single  group  of  visi¬ 
tors  we  have  comes  from  Canada,”  he 
noted. 

Tash  said  that  trying  to  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  focusing  on  out-of-state  news 
is  difficult  because  winter  visitors  come 
from  so  many  different  places. 

“Our  winter  residents  come  from 
just  too  broad  a  geographic  area  to  try 
to  include  news  of  every  place  from, 
say,  Minnesota  to  Massachusetts.” 

Instead,  a  special  edition  of  the 


Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press’  News 
From  the  North  page. 


newspaper  is  published  for  these  sea¬ 
sonal  readers  and  is  mailed  to  them  in 
late  summer. 

“We  send  them  a  copy  late  in  the 
summertime  that  is  of  news  specifical¬ 
ly  —  sort  of  a  recap  —  of  what’s  been 
happening  down  here  while  you  were 
gone,”  said  Tash. 

Last  year’s  Summer  Times  edition, 
which  came  out  last  August,  contained 
dozens  of  news  stories,  color  pho¬ 
tographs,  editorial  cartoons,  columns 
and  sports  news. 

In  that  issue,  snowbirds  learned  that 
a  tornado  had  touched  down  in  Clear¬ 
water  and  damaged  two  pickup  trucks, 
the  state  had  banned  bungee  jumping, 
and  a  congressional  redistricting  plan 
had  been  approved  by  the  courts. 

Last  year,  roughly  16,000  copies  of 
Summer  Times  were  mailed  and  this 
year  about  23,000  will  be  sent  out. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
publican  this  winter  started  a  Saturday 
News  From  Home  page  for  the  roughly 
175,000  visitors  who  spend  their  win¬ 
ters  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 

The  seasonal  migration  pushes  the 
daily  circulation  from  330,000  to 
400,000  and  Sunday  circulation  from 
500,000  to  600,000. 

Most  of  the  stories  are  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Canada. 

Tim  Hogan,  director  of  the  Center 

(See  Snowbirds  on  page  39) 
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Lawyer-Rabbi 
News  Executive 

Feisty  director  of  the  Worrelhowned  South  Florida 
Newspaper  Network  takes  aim  at  the  New  York  City  market 


by  Si  Liberman 

BRUCE  S.  WARSHAL,  a  feisty  law¬ 
yer-rabbi  who  commands  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  free-distribution 
newspaper  chains,  is  taking  aim  at 
Manhattan. 

His  South  Florida  Newspaper  Net¬ 
work,  which  publishes  16  newsy 
tabloids,  plus  a  number  of  shoppers  be¬ 
tween  Palm  Beach  and  Miami,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  enter  the  New  York  market 
this  week. 

It  will  introduce  the  Manhattan  Jew¬ 
ish  Sentinel,  a  50-page  tabloid  cousin  of 
its  seven-zoned,  weekly  Jewish  Journals 
published  in  South  Florida  and,  if 


Warshal’s  past  performance  as  a  free- 
swinging  newspaper  executive  is  any 
indication,  competitors  had  better 
watch  out. 

Since  the  56-year-old  Yale  Law 
School  graduate,  reform  rabbi  and  for¬ 
mer  Jewish  Federation  executive  direc¬ 
tor  joined  the  South  Florida  Newspa¬ 
per  Network  in  1991  as  publisher  and 
director,  advertising  revenues  and  cir¬ 
culations  have  zoomed. 

Along  the  way,  he  has  waged  an  edi¬ 
torial  war  with  Knight-Ridder’s  Boca 
Raton  News  and  an  exclusive  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton  country  club  he  has  accused  of  bar¬ 
ring  minorities  from  membership. 

Combined  circulation  of  his  chain’s 
16  free-distribution  papers  is  450,000, 
up  150,000,  and  a  random  survey  of  ad- 

(Liberman,  retired  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  [N.J.]  Sunday  Press,  winters  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.) 


vertisers  indicates  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  they  are  getting. 

Worrell  Enterprises,  the  privately 
owned,  Boca  Raton-based  parent 
company  of  the  South  Florida  News¬ 
paper  Network,  acknowledges  rev¬ 
enues  are  much  higher,  but  declines  to 
reveal  figures. 

“Bruce  has  done  a  terrific  job,’’  says 
Edwin  Freakley,  49-year-old  president- 
CEO  of  Worrell  Enterprises.  “He  has  a 
wonderful  background  that’s  unique  in 
publishing.  He  knows  the  area  and  a  lot 
of  people.  He’s  helped  consolidate  our 
South  Florida  operations  and  taken  us 
to  new  areas  where  we  weren’t  before.’’ 

Warshal  attributes  the  extraordinary 


growth  during  a  difficult  recessionary 
period  to  a  committed  staff  of  250  and 
the  introduction  of  several  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  a  few  shoppers  and 
more  zoned  editions. 

The  papers  are  produced  in  a 
45,000-square-foot  plant  in  Deerfield 
Beach,  Broward  County. 

Warshal  views  himself  as  a  motivator 
and  business  administrator  who  is  nor¬ 
mally  “very  loose.”  He  insists  on  seeing 
editorials  before  publication  and  likes 
to  get  involved  in  selecting  political 
candidates  for  support. 

“We  try  to  be  lean  and  mean,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  outguess  the  editors. 
They  know  more  about  putting  out  a 
paper,  and  they’re  probably  smarter 
than  I  am.” 

The  Jewish  Sentinel  staff  of  20  will 
operate  out  of  a  2,500-square-foot, 
39th  Street  office  in  New  York  City. 

It  will  be  printed  in  Worrell’s 


Gazette  Leader  plant  in  Cape  May 
County,  N.J.,  and  its  50,000  copies 
trucked  to  Manhattan  for  distribution 
via  400  strategically  placed  street  boxes 
and  200  racks  in  stores,  apartment 
houses  and  synagogues. 

His  biggest  competitor,  Warshal  be¬ 
lieves,  will  be  Jewish  Week,  a  130,000- 
circulation  United  Jewish  Appeal-Jew- 
ish  Federation  publication  sent  to  New 
York  contributors. 

“Our  advantage  will  be  our  indepen¬ 
dence,  objectivity,  and  willingness  to 
take  strong  positions  without  worrying 
about  alienating  contributors,”  he  said. 

Demographics  indicate  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  is  increasing  in  Manhattan 
while  decreasing  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

During  his  brief  tenure  as  a  Florida 
newspaper  executive,  Warshal  has 
pushed  for  more  in-depth  community 
reports,  added  lively  editorial  pages  to 
all  the  papers  and  developed  another 
four  Jewish  Journal  zones  in  growing 
Broward  and  Palm  Beach  county  areas. 

“We  have  the  same  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  as  when  I  came  here,”  he  says, 
“hut  I  did  hire  an  outstanding  editor  of 
the  Journal  [Andrew  Polin].” 

Seated  at  an  L-shaped,  cluttered 
desk  in  his  second-floor  Deerfield 
Beach  office,  he  continues,  “We’re  not 
your  typical  free  newspaper.  Each  pub¬ 
lication  has  a  separate  staff,  its  own 
identity.  The  accent  is  on  local  news, 
good  art,  color  and  commentary. 

“How  many  other  free  and  secular 
papers  review  movies  and  restaurants, 
have  bridge  columns,  crossword  puzzles 
and  exciting  editorial  pages?  We  try  to 
compete  with  the  large  pay-circulation 
papers  when  it  comes  to  enterprise.” 

He  encouraged  an  investigation  and 
in-depth  coverage  when  the  issue  of 
discrimination  entered  the  Boca  Raton 
mayoral  race  last  winter. 

During  the  early  1960s,  he  and  his 
wife  Lynne  participated  in  civil  rights 
marches,  and  he  recalls  standing  just  a 
few  yards  from  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 


Warshal  still  conducts  Sabbath  and  High  Holy 
Day  services  for  a  Broward  County  congregation. 
However,  he  hardly  fits  the  typical,  straight-laced 
rabbinate  mold. 
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when  he  delivered  his  “I  Had  a  Dream” 
speech. 

After  a  candidate’s  membership  in 
the  exclusive  Royal  Palm  Yacht  and 
Country  Club  that  reportedly  bars  mi¬ 
norities  had  been  criticized,  reporters 
were  sent  digging. 

Their  findings  occupied  two  full 
pages  of  the  chain’s  Boca  and  Jewish 
Journal  weeklies. 

A  third  page  listed  each  of  the  club’s 
500  members,  and  invited  readers  to 
inform  Boca  Thursday  if  they  found 
any  Jewish,  black  or  minority  members 
among  them. 

“Nobody  called  or  wrote  to  us,”  said 


Dennis  Feola,  Boca  Thursday’s  editor, 
“apparently  proving  they  had  no  mi¬ 
nority  members.” 

On  at  least  two  occasions  last  year, 
Warshal  and  his  Boca  weeklies  editori¬ 
ally  blasted  the  Boca  Raton  News.  A 
Boca  Monday  editorial  accused  the 
Knight-Kidder  daily  of  “shades  of  Mc- 
Carthyism”  for  criticizing  a  major 
downtown  property  owner  who  had 
sued  the  city  to  block  construction  of  a 
department  store  on  property  dedicat¬ 
ed  for  cultural  use. 

The  News  supported  construction  of 
the  store. 

Another  time  Warshal  vented  his 
anger  with  the  News  in  a  signed  op-ed 
column.  He  charged  that  that  daily 


“distorted  and  trivialized”  and  failed  to 
fairly  report  his  and  others’  comments 
at  a  Boca  Raton  Council  meeting. 

The  News'  unsigned  column  dealt 
with  their  appearance  at  the  meeting 
to  urge  purchase  of  an  old  Jewish  Fed¬ 
eration-owned  community  center  for 
use  in  a  planned  park. 

“Knight-Kidder  spent  millions  to  re¬ 
design  and  upgrade  that  newspaper. 
What  it  got  was  a  quick-read  idiot  pa¬ 
per  peppered  with  unsigned  commen¬ 
tary.  Because  stories  are  so  brief  and 
don’t  jump,  reading  them  is  like  fore¬ 
play.  There’s  no  satisfaction  or  climax.” 

He  concedes,  however,  that  the 


News,  along  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  is 
part  of  his  daily  reading  diet. 

“He  and  1  used  to  be  friends  and 
worked  closely  together,”  says  Wayne 
Ezell,  49-year-old  editor  of  the  News. 
“His  views  have  changed  since  he  be¬ 
came  a  competitor.  His  criticism  is  spe¬ 
cious,  incorrect,  unimaginative  and,  1 
guess,  expected  from  a  little  guy  com¬ 
peting  with  an  established  paper. 

“Bruce  was  lobbying  to  help  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Federation  unload  its  property,  and 
our  “Insider”  column,  which  is  really 
quite  tame,  said  as  much.  That  proper¬ 
ty  is  still  for  sale  today.  We  use  the 
same  circulation  auditors  as  he  does, 
VAC  [Verified  Audited  Circulations]. 


The  figures  are  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  them.” 

A  call  to  the  News  produced  these 
paid-circulation  statistics  for  the  peri¬ 
od  ending  April  23:  25,041  daily  and 
28,980  Sunday. 

The  Newspaper  Network  reports 
that  its  VAC  Boca  Monday  and  Boca 
Thursday  circulations  as  25,000  each. 

Warshal  still  conducts  Sabbath  and 
High  Holy  Day  services  for  a  Broward 
County  congregation.  However,  he 
hardly  fits  the  typical,  straight-laced 
rabbinate  mold. 

He  enjoys  an  off-color  joke  and  ad¬ 
mits  to  using  profanity.  “Sure,  it  out¬ 
rages  and  upsets  some  people,  but  it’s 
better  than  smoking,”  he  has  observed 
jokingly. 

Co-workers  describe  him  as  a  low- 
key,  softhearted  manager  who  has  a 
keen  business  sense  and  cares  about 
people. 

He  routinely  visits  hospitalized  em¬ 
ployees  and  has  been  known  to  help  fi¬ 
nancially  pressed  co-workers  with  out- 
of-pocket  loans. 

“Well,  isn’t  that  what  a  mensch  [Yid¬ 
dish  for  honorable  human  being] 
does?”  he  asks. 

He  believes  a  19-year,  multifaceted  ca¬ 
reer  —  first  as  a  Cleveland  labor  lawyer, 
then  spiritual  leader  of  temples  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  New  Orleans,  and  fi¬ 
nally  as  executive  director  of  the  South 
Palm  Beach  County  Jewish  Federation 
—  amply  prepared  him  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  job  he  took  29  months  ago. 

“They  [Worrell  Enterprises]  recruit¬ 
ed  me  and  took  a  gamble  on  me,”  War¬ 
shal  says,  “and  I’m  finding  the  latest 
twist  in  my  career  psychologically  and 
financially  rewarding.”  ■E6i'P 


“His  views  have  changed  since  he  became  a 
competitor.  His  criticism  is  specious,  incorrect, 
unimaginative  and,  I  guess,  expected  from  a  little 
guy  competing  with  an  established  paper.” 


Seattle  Times  Redesigns 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  came  out 
with  a  new  design  June  7,  its  first  since 
1980. 

The  new  look  takes  advantage  of 
the  improved  reproduction  capabili¬ 
ties  at  the  paper’s  North  Creek  facili¬ 
ty,  but  was  undertaken  primarily  “to 
improve  content  and  sharpen  the 
newspaper’s  focus,”  a  spokeswoman 
said. 

Michael  R.  Fancher,  the  executive 
editor  and  vice  president  who  began 
planning  the  new  design  two  years 
ago,  said  the  change  “makes  clear  that 


news  is  our  main  ingredient,  that  we  are 
a  serious  newspaper  and  that  we  value 
the  attention  and  respect  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  But  it  also  is  accessible,  person¬ 
al,  inviting  and  even  friendly.” 

Changes  in  the  Times  range  from  ty¬ 
pography  to  a  section-by-section  “re¬ 
thinking  of  the  newspaper’s  basic  mis¬ 
sion,”  Fancher  continued. 

Sections  and  pages  are  anchored  with 
Local  News,  Sports  and  Scene  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  same  relative  order  every  day. 
Regular  content  within  sections  will 
have  the  same  position  as  much  as  pos¬ 


sible,  it  was  noted. 

Other  new  features  include  an  ex¬ 
panded  daily  news  summary.  News  in 
a  Hurry  on  Page  2  of  the  main  news 
section;  a  Sports  Chatter  column  that 
provides  insider  news,  quips,  quotes 
and  a  daily  program  of  sporting 
events,  and  The  Newsletter,  a  four- 
day-a-week  column  of  useful  business 
information  and  insight  by  business 
columnist  Stephen  Dunphy. 

The  Times  also  created  a  “second 
front  page”  dedicated  to  national  and 
international  news. 
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Campus  Journalism 

Ousted  yearbook 
editor  sues 
university 


by  Robert  Buckman 

A  UNIVERSITY  YEARBOOK  editor 
who  was  not  reappointed  because  of 
his  use  of  two  controversial  pho¬ 
tographs  has  sued  the  administration 
in  federal  court. 

Jeffrey  Gremillion  was  notified  in 
June  1992  that  he  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  as  editor  of  L’Acadien, 
the  yearbook  of  the  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  in  Lafayette, 
apparently  because  of  a  controversy 
over  the  picture  of  a  bare-breasted  fe¬ 
male  student  in  bed  with  a  scantily 
clad  male  student  and  another  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  university’s  bulldog  mas¬ 
cot  seated  on  an  American  flag.  Both 
photos  appeared  in  the  1991  yearbook. 

After  several  months  of  negotiation 
between  the  university  administration 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  had  broken  down,  the  ACLU 


(Buckman  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana.) 


Jeffrey  Qremillion 


filed  suit  on  Gremillion’s  behalf  in 
April  in  U.S.  District  Judge  Rebecca 
Doherty’s  court  in  Lafayette,  alleging 


infringement  of  Gremillion’s  First 
Amendment  rights. 

Gremillion  is  seeking  approximately 
$7,500  in  back  pay  for  the  editor’s  posi¬ 
tion,  which  pays  $700  a  month,  but  he 
is  not  seeking  punitive  damages. 

“I  wanted  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
monetary  gain  in  this,”  Gremillion 
said.  “That’s  never  been  a  priority.  We 
feel  we  will  be  treated  fairly  by  the 
judge.  The  point  is,  I  was  punished  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  disagreed 
with  how  I  chose  to  exercise  my  First 
Amendment  rights.  If  I  had  played  by 
their  rules,  I  would  have  been  reap¬ 
pointed.” 

Gremillion  attended  USL  under  a 
four-year  yearbook  scholarship  because 
of  his  work  as  editor  of  his  high  school 
yearbook  in  Ferriday,  La.  He  graduated 
from  USL  on  May  15  with  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  English. 

The  yearbook  editor  at  USL  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Raymond  Blanco,  vice 
president  for  student  affairs,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  communication 
committee  composed  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  The  committee  had  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Gremillion  be  reappointed, 
and  Blanco’s  decision  to  replace  him 
last  year  marked  the  first  time  he  had 
failed  to  adhere  to  the  committee’s 
decision. 

Gremillion  said  he  was  aware  the 
photograph  of  the  couple  in  bed  could 
prove  controversial  and  that  the  year¬ 
book’s  publishing  company  even  had 
rejected  a  crisp  print  of  the  couple  as 
“obscene.”  Gremillion  resubmitted  the 


The  two  controversial  photos  that  resulted  in  Jeffrey  Qremillion  not  being  reappointed  as  yearbook  editor.  The  photo  on  the 
right  was  deliberately  published  with  a  grainy  texture  to  avoid  controversy. 
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picture  with  a  grainy  texture  and  in¬ 
formed  the  publishing  company  that 
he  intended  to  publish  it. 

He  insisted  that  his  decision  to'use 
the  photograph  was  “not  a  rebellious, 
thoughtless  thing  to  do.  1  met  with  the 
chairman  of  the  communication  com¬ 
mittee  and  1  met  with  the  committee, 
not  for  approval  but  for  advice,”  he 
said.  “1  talked  with  my  professors,  1 
talked  with  lawyers.” 

He  said  he  had  also  contacted  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  advised  him  that  the  pho¬ 
tograph  was  on  solid  constitutional 
ground. 

“1  was  never  given  any  hint  that  1 
would  be  punished,”  he  argued.  “Blan¬ 
co  told  me  1  would  be  protected.” 
Gremillion  said  the  photograph  was  in 
keeping  with  the  theme  of  that  year’s 
yearbook,  “A  Shock  to  the  System.” 

“We  knew  we  would  raise  a  few  eye¬ 
brows,”  he  said,  but  he  argued  that 
yearbooks  had  become  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting  to  college  students  national¬ 
ly;  some  schools  have  discontinued 
them. 

“We  wanted  to  redirect  that  trend 
here,”  he  said.  Sex,  he  added,  is  an  un¬ 
avoidable  element  of  student  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  uproar  over  the  picture  of  the 
bulldog  caught  the  staff  by  surprise,  he 
said.  “We  never  had  any  idea  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  it.” 

Gremillion  said  that  the  photo  of 
the  dog  and  yellow  ribbons  on  the 
American  flag  was  part  of  an  eight- 
page  spread  on  the  impact  of  the  Gulf 
war  that  year  on  the  university.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  and  faculty  had  been 
called  to  active  duty  by  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserves. 

He  maintained  that  the  picture  was 
not  intended  as  an  anti-war  statement 
but  was  merely  “a  merging  of  symbols.” 
Some  USL  alumni  complained  that 
the  picture  showed  disrespect  for  the 
flag,  among  them  Alfred  Lamson,  a 
wealthy  contributor  to  the  school. 

“1  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  student 
who  had  a  problem  with  that  picture,” 
Gremillion  said.  “The  criticism  came 
exclusively  from  non-students,  for 
whom  the  book  is  not  published  and 
who  do  not  pay  for  it.” 

Gremillion  said  that  two  months  af¬ 
ter  the  yearbook  had  appeared,  and  six 
weeks  into  the  next  year’s  edition,  he 
was  summoned  to  Blanco’s  office  and 
handed  a  letter  informing  him  that 
someone  else  had  been  named  year¬ 
book  editor  but  without  giving  the  rea¬ 
sons  he  was  not  reappointed. 
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He  said  he  met  later  with  USL  presi¬ 
dent  Ray  Authement,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  not  reappointed  because  of 
any  specific  photograph  but  for  the 
overall  changes  Gremillion  had  made 
in  the  yearbook. 

“He  never  mentioned  the  nudity,” 
Gremillion  commented. 

Gremillion  spent  the  1992-93  school 
year  as  associate  editor  of  The  Vermil¬ 
ion,  the  university’s  weekly  student 
newspaper,  which  paid  about  $120  a 
week. 

Ironically,  last  November  the  contro¬ 
versial  1991  edition  of  L’Acadien  was 


named  best  of  show  at  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  national  convention  in 
Chicago  and  received  the  organization’s 
maximum  rating  —  all-American,  with 
five  marks  of  distinction. 

University  officials  are  not  com¬ 
menting  publicly  on  the  lawsuit.  “We 
expect  it  to  go  to  trial  unless  it’s  dis¬ 
missed  by  summary  judgment  or  some 
other  defense  motion,”  said  Michael  D. 
Skinner,  the  attorney  representing 
USL.  “We’ll  be  responding  very,  very 
soon.” 


(See  Campus  on  page  35) 
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James  Weeks  Reginald  Davenport  Richard  Harrington  Qlenn  Quzzo 


James  C.  Weeks,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Regional  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  a  chain  of  thirty-one  pa¬ 
pers,  most  of  which  are  located  in  the 
Southeast,  has  been  promoted  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer. 

Weeks  has  worked  in  advertising, 
newspaper  acquisitions,  operations, 
publisher  and  general  manager  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Times  Co.,  including 
stints  at  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News  and,  in  Florida,  the  Gainesville 
Sun,  Lakeland  Ledger  and  Ocala  Star' 
Banner. 

Raginald  Davenport,  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  for  the  region¬ 
al  papers,  was  named  executive  vice 
president  for  operations. 

Earlier,  Davenport  was  a  controller 
and  chief  financial  officer  with  the 
group. 

Ruth  Reichl,  food  editor  and 
restaurant  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  becomes  the  New  York  Times' 
restaurant  critic  in  August. 

She  succeeds  Bryan  Miller,  who 
joined  the  style  staff. 

Neely  Tucker,  who  writes  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  has  been  named  the 
paper’s  Europe  correspondent,  based  in 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

He  succeeds  Reddy  Ray,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  Detroit. 

Tucker  has  reported  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  Florida  Today  in  Melbourne 
and  Gannett  News  Service. 

Arthur  R.  Marlin,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Tribune  Prop¬ 
erties  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  president. 


Mark  T.  Sheehan,  public  affairs  di¬ 
rector  for  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  for  operations. 

Sheehan  has  been  counsel  for  the 
former  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (now  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America)  and  senior  attor¬ 
ney-adviser  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record, 
the  Waterbury  (Conn. )  Republican  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

Linda  Lotrldge  Levin,  a  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Press  Association. 

She  succeeds  David  Reid,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal' Bulletin,  who  was  named  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association. 

Other  officers  elected  were  RudI 
Hempe,  managing  editor  for  Wilson 
Newspapers — vice  president;  and  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Wilson  III,  publisher  of  Wilson 
Newspapers — treasurer. 

Gregg  Greer,  marketing  manager  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  has 
been  named  circulation  director. 

Philip  D.  Hager,  legal  affairs  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  now  is  se¬ 
nior  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
Journal,  a  legal  newspaper. 

Karen  Hala,  opinion  page  editor 
with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  was 
named  news  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Cynthia  Burton,  assistant  metro  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times  of 
State  College,  Pa. 


She  succeeds  Karen  T.  Leheck, 

who  continues  as  a  part-time  reporter. 

Richard  J.  Harrington,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Thomson 
Professional  Publishing,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  and  CEO  of  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Corp.  and  joins  the 
board  of  the  parent  Thomson  Corp. 

He  succeeds  Joseph  F.  Barlelta, 
who  joined  News  Corp.  as  head  of  TV 
Guide. 

R.  Michael  Sheppard,  senior 
vice  president  and  CEO  of  Thomson’s 
Canadian  newspapers,  was  named 
president  and  CEO  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  U.S.  papers. 

Samuel  E.  Hindman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Thomson’s  Mid- 
South  Division  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  follows 
Sheppard  as  head  of  the  Canadian 
papers. 

Glenn  Gusze,  assistant  to  the  vice 
presidents  for  news  of  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  Akron, 
Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  as  managing 
editor. 

Earlier,  Guzzo  worked  in  editorial 
posts  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star'Telegram. 

Steve  Love,  a  sports  columnist  for 
the  Beacon  Journal,  now  also  writes  a 
general-interest  column. 

Terry  Pluto,  a  sportswriter,  now 
writes  a  regular  sports  column. 

David  Holsel,  a  staff  writer  and  Is¬ 
rael  correspondent  for  the  Atlanta  JeW' 
ish  Times  and  its  sister  publications, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  editor. 

Susan  Bernstein,  a  proofreader 
and  free-lance  writer  for  the  Times, 
was  named  staff  writer  and  community 
copy  coordinator. 
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Shakc'up 

Top  executives  resign  from  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency; 
retired  Kansas  City  Star  board  chairman  named  new  president/CEO 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ROBERT  McCORMICK,  PRESIDENT 
and  CEO  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  and  three  other  top  agency 
managers  have  resigned  in  a  major 
shake-up  of  the  organization. 

James  H.  Hale,  retired  board  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  former  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  was  named  the 
new  president  and  CEO  of  the  agency, 
succeeding  McCormick. 

The  others,  who  quit  in  a  block  June 
18,  were  Thomas  Clancy,  executive 
vice  president  of  sales;  Lawrence  In¬ 
gram,  senior  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  John  Raytis,  vice  president 
of  circulation. 

The  agency  is  the  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  arm  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 
under  their  joint  operating  agreement. 

An  inside  source,  who  requested 
anonymity,  told  E&P  that  both  news¬ 
papers  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
agency’s  performance. 

“Their  leaving  did  not  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  them,”  the  source  said. 

The  Examiner  reported  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  section  that  “further  cuts  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  agency  as  the  two  news¬ 
papers  work  together  to  improve  their 
bottom  line  in  the  face  of  California’s 
long  recession  and  aggressive  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  Bay  area  media.” 

The  morning  Chronicle,  which  con¬ 
siders  itself  a  regional  paper,  competes 
with  two  major  dailies,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  and  Oakland  Tribune, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  suburban  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

The  agency’s  management  changes 
were  described  by  Examiner  editor 
and  publisher  Will  Hearst  as  “part  of 
a  restructuring  of  our  business.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  decision  jointly 
made  by  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
Publishing.” 

The  Examiner  said  a  source  reported 
that  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  circu¬ 
lation  operations  will  be  combined. 

Chronicle  circulation  director 


Steven  Falk  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
former  agency  vice  president  Raytis 
and  also  those  of  Examiner  circulation 
director  Stephen  Hearst,  a  cousin  of 
Will  Hearst,  it  was  reported. 

Alice  Hodge,  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency’s  vice  president  for 
marketing,  said  in  an  E&P  interview 
that  Hale  had  been  recruited  by  John  B. 
Sias,  the  new  chief  executive  of  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  and  a  former  executive 
vice  president  of  Capital  Cities/ABC 
Inc.  Both  the  Star  and  Star- Telegram 
are  Capital  Cities  papers. 

Hale,  65,  also  got  a  favorable  send- 
off  from  Robert  J.  Danzig,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  news- 


MICHAEL  E.  PULITZER  was  named 
chairman  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
succeeding  his  half-brother  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  who  died  in  May. 

Pulitzer,  63,  will  also  retain  the  of¬ 
fices  of  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  newspaper  and  broadcast 
chain. 

Emily  Rauh  Pulitzer,  the  widow  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  will  succeed  her  late 
husband  as  one  of  seven  trustees  in 
Pulitzer  Publishing’s  controlling  voting 
trust. 


paper  division  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the 
Examiner’s  parent  company. 

Danzig  was  quoted  in  the  Examiner 
as  saying  of  Hale:  “This  is  a  fellow  who 
. . .  wherever  he’s  been,  the  people  have 
remembered  what  he  had  to  say  and 
the  integrity  with  which  he  said  it.” 

The  newspaper  agency  has  about 
2,100  employees,  more  than  triple  the 
combined  number  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner. 

According  to  a  newsletter  published 
by  the  Chronicle  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  Sias  told  Chronicle  staff  mem¬ 
bers  that  he  was  examining  agency  cut¬ 
backs  first  “because  that’s  where  the 
money  is.”  BE^P 


The  voting  trust  votes  as  a  bloc  and 
controls  97.8%  of  stockholder  voting 
power  through  shares  that  have  10 
times  the  voting  rights  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  publicly  traded  shares. 

Established  in  1986,  the  voting  trust 
has  been  effectively  controlled  by 
three  major  stockholders,  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  Michael  Pulitzer 
and  David  E.  Moore,  a  Pulitzer  family 
cousin. 

(See  Pulitzer  on  page  39) 
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CAN  YOl 


The  idea  for  their  next  stunning  Lexus  ad,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  dusty  silence  of  a  forgotten  road. 
Finding  it  took  a  remarkable  group  of  people.  All  using  an  equally  remarkable  computer.^^The  Apple*  Macintosh!  Why  did  they  choose 
Macintosh?  0  Maybe  they  wanted  computers  with  the  power  to  work  intuitively,  letting  people  explore  ideas  the  moment  inspiration 
strikes.  Not  the  moment  they  remember  how  to  use  the  system.  Perhaps  they  needed  computers  versatile  enough  to  handle  everything 


fyr  the  rumecf  your  nearest  auiborized  Apple  reseller,  call  800  558  9696,  ext.  210.  ‘Just  add  Macinto^  PC  Exchange' softaan^  ^1995 Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Ad  rigjits  reserved.  Apf^.  the  Apple  logo.  Macintodt  and  ‘The power  k)  be  your  best"  are  registered  tradenuii 


from  memos  to  mechanicals.  Or  the  only  computers  able  to  read  from  and  write  to  Macintosh,  DOS,  OS/2  and  Windows  disks,  offering 
compatibility  with  most  existing  systems!  [3]  It  could  have  been  our  exclusive  ColorSync' system,  which  ensures  bright,  accurate 


output  every  time.  Or  maybe,  just  maybe.  Team  One  chose  Macintosh  for  the  same  reasons  everyone  else  does.  For  the  power 
to  explore  new  ideas.  The  power  to  chase  dreams.  The  power  to  be  your  best! 


Macintosh  for  (toninuiiiicators. 


atui  Macmk)sbK  Exchange  are  trademarks  cfAppUQmputer.h^^  OS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  (^hdernatkmal  Business  Macbmes(k>rporatkm. 
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Fol  Act  weakened 
by  California 
Supreme  Court 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  Court 
has  thrown  a  serious  roadblock  in  the 
path  of  state  newspapers  and  the  public 
seeking  to  review  police  files  of  brutality 
charges  against  officers. 

Ruling  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Vic¬ 
torville  Daily  Press  against  the  local 
sheriff,  the  court  said  the  liberal  disclo¬ 
sure  provisions  of  the  federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (Fol)  cannot  super¬ 
sede  the  more  restrictive  California 
Public  Records  Act  (PRA)  in  obtaining 
police  investigatory  files. 

Requests  for  broader  disclosure 
should  be  directed  to  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  court  stated. 

For  nearly  three  years,  the  Daily 
Press  has  been  waging  a  legal  battle 
against  Sheriff  Dick  Williams  for  access 
to  his  files  regarding  the  beating  of 
Daniel  Morgan,  a  local  businessman. 


On  Aug.  22,  1990,  deputies  raided 
Morgan’s  home  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  in  search  of  illegal  drugs.  No 
drugs  were  found  but  Morgan  reported¬ 
ly  was  severely  beaten  by  the  officers. 

The  case  began  when  the  Freedom 
Newspapers-owned  Daily  Press  sought 
confirmation  of  disciplinary  action  it 
learned  Williams  had  imposed  on  two 
of  the  deputies  assigned  to  the  raid. 

The  paper  was  partially  upheld  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  which  ordered  the  release 
of  some  documents.  The  State  Court  of 
Appeal  went  further  by  directing  the 
trial  court  to  use  the  Fol  Act  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  files  should  be  opened. 

Sheriff  Williams  argued  that,  under 
the  PRA,  police  investigatory  files  are 
immune  from  disclosure. 

In  writing  the  Supreme  Court’s 
unanimous  opinion.  Justice  Edward 
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Panelli  said  judges  should  apply  the 
PRA  “according  to  terms”  and  order 
disclosure  “only  of  that  information 
from  law  enforcement  investigatory 
records  that  the  statute  expressly  re¬ 
quires  to  be  disclosed.” 

He  said  it  would  be  in  error  to  apply 
Fol  Act  criteria  in  the  Daily  News  suit 
because  they  are  not  demanded  in  the 
California  statute.  In  addition,  Panelli 
declared  that  the  Fol  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  correct  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  federal  law  by  the  courts,  mis¬ 
interpretations  which  had  not  involved 
California  courts. 

The  court  also  rejected  the  Daily 
Press’  argument  that  the  sheriff’s  files 
should  be  freed  because  Williams’  in¬ 
ternal  investigation  is  over.  Panelli  not¬ 
ed  that  the  state  PRA,  unlike  the  Fol 
Act,  imposes  no  time  limit  on  exemp¬ 


tion  for  police  investigation  records. 

The  case  was  remanded  to  the  trial 
court,  where  the  Daily  Press  believes  it 
will  still  win  on  the  main  issue  of  dis¬ 
closure,  according  to  editor  Steve 
Williams. 

The  Daily  Press’  attorney,  Peter 
Davis,  said  the  Supreme  Court’s  opin¬ 
ion  did  not  impact  on  the  matter  of  the 
disciplining  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
or  misconduct  in  office. 

The  Daily  News  has  been  supported 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  California  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Coalition  (CFAC)  and  several 
newspapers. 

The  paper  reported  that  it  has  spent 
$70,CX)0  in  pursuing  the  case  and  that  the 
sheriff’s  department  has  spent  $180,000 
fighting  the  paper  and  a  civil  action 
brought  against  it  by  Morgan.  Kfi?? 


U.S.  court  upholds 
Conn,  voting  law 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  has  up¬ 
held  the  constitutionality  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  laws  that  keep  candidates  off  the 
presidential  ballot  if  the  press  does  not 
consider  them  serious  contenders. 

The  2nd  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  New  York  said  that  the  law  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  recourse,  since  it  also 
gave  candidates  the  option  of  gathering 
petitions  to  place  themselves  on  the 
ballot. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Civil  Liberties  Union  after  Secretary 
of  the  State  Pauline  R.  Kezer  tried  to 
keep  Lyndon  H.  LaRouche  Jr.  and  Eu¬ 
gene  McCarthy  off  the  Democratic 
presidential  primary  ballot  last  year. 

LaRouche  and  McCarthy,  two  fre¬ 
quent  candidates,  ended  up  on  the  bal¬ 
lot  after  the  court  issued  a  temporary 
injunction.  —  AP 

Court  rejects  bid 
to  nix  libel  case 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  has  reject¬ 
ed  a  bid  by  a  San  Juan,  P.R.,  newspaper 
to  sink  a  lawsuit  over  its  reports  that  a 
man  committed  suicide  after  being 
identified  as  a  client  of  a  prostitute  who 
died  of  AIDS. 

Without  comment,  the  court  refused 
to  dismiss  the  lawsuit  against  El  Vocero 
de  Puerto  Rico  by  the  family  of  Luis 
Martinez  Bayo. 

The  suit,  filed  by  17  of  Martinez’s  rel¬ 
atives,  contends  that  two  February  1990 
newspaper  articles  about  his  death  li¬ 
beled  them  and  invaded  their  privacy. 

Radio  station  WUNO  also  was 
named  as  a  defendant,  but  did  not  join 
in  the  newspaper’s  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  newspaper  and  radio  reports  said 
Martinez’s  name  appeared  on  a  prosti¬ 
tute’s  list  of  clients  and  that  she  had  giv¬ 
en  the  list  to  physicians  who  were  treat¬ 
ing  her  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  before  she  died. 

The  reports  said  Martinez  decided  to 
shoot  himself  in  the  head  after  learning 
about  “this  chilling  news.” 

The  newspaper’s  appeal  argued  that 
the  lawsuit  by  Martinez’s  relatives 
should  be  thrown  out  because  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  not  about  them.  —  AP 


The  court  also  rejected  the  Daily  Press*  argument 
that  the  sheriff's  files  should  be  freed  because 
Williams*  internal  investigation  is  over. 
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WINDOWS 


Helps  you  explore  ideas.  Our  intuUive  software  lets  you  concentrate  on  your  work  and  not  on  your  computer,  soil’s 
easy  to  integrate  irm^ from  video,  CD,  d^ital  cameras  and  on-line  services  and  scanners.  And  because  you  bill  clients 
for  computer  time,  a  Mac  becomes  a  voluble  revenue  center,  rug  a  hugy  expense. 

Mac  i  n  t  o  s  h 


Helps  you  do  more  work  more  quickly.  By  using  AppleScript' 
arid  built-in  AppldTaUt  networking  capabilities.  Madntosb  gives 
you  Ae  ability  to  streamline  the  entire  production  process.^  a  I  apput.ik  zoum 

number  cf  Madntosb  models  have  built-in  Etbermet  to  bdp  you 
tran^  even  Ae  largest  files  wiA  ease. 


SEE  WHAT  MACINTOSH  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU. 


Having  a  great  idea  is  hard  enough.  Why  use  a  computer  that  makes  it  even  harder?  With  Apple’  Macintosh’  you  get  the  computers  and 
peripherals  with  the  power  to  handle  the  entire  publishing  process.  And  the  company  that  supports  you  by  constantly  developing  new  tech¬ 
nology.  For  information  about  solutions  seminars,  call  1-800-438-1138,  ext.  120.  Attend  one,  and  you’ll  learn  about  our  powerful 

'gnifttam 

solutions,  each  one  with  a  feature  that  only  Macintosh  can  offer:  The  power  to  be  your  best? 


Macintosh  for  (’.omnuinicaiors. 


^mSJIfpkCompiikr.hicMri^nmt<td.J^.AeAffkkitp.A(ipkSbut.J^fMAlMset9nler.LKtiniA.M(K 

tmkmmkndftdobtPkiloikf  ue  tradmark^Mk/be  System  htc.AkksPrteHamL  fkigel^iker  imdFmmskm  are  rtffttkmiinkkmiuktcf Abba  Oifp.  FieilakrruartfpkrmilnMkmarkcfClaruC^.  HeUita  ngitiered  InJmark  of bfmtftpa-HA  AC.  mtdi/ot  it  nimkarm.  Kodak  and  fbct)  CD  me 
trademark  cf Eastman  Kodak  Co  Mkrtmfi  d  a  rtgitkrml  trademark  efMicroeofiCmp.NeiUodem  is  a  trademark  cfSha/aCorp  fdmlerisaktidemarkofPraaalDetiiinQip.  Piater  it  a  trademark  of ‘Kkromx.liK  QaarkXPrett  it  a  r^pikftd  trademark  of  Quark.  Me.  Soda  a  a  Oademarkcf  Seda  Seaerka 
dorp.  UMX  it  a  regietered  trademark  cfWRSftSltmLaboraMes.tm:. 


AppleScript 

5  Adobe  Illustrator 
9  Adobe  Photoshop 

6  Aldus  FreeHend 
iH  FileMaker  Pro 
IS  Microsoft  Eucel 
k  Microsoft  Word 
ISS  PageMaker 

(H  Painter 
Persuasion 
^  QuarkHPress 


Runs  tons  of  software. 

Madntosb  runs  everything 
fivm  general  productivity 


software for  des^,  traftkk- 
ing  and  job  management. 
And  since  all  Madniosh 
software  works  in  Ibe  same, 
iniuitiveway,  once  you’ve 
learned  one,  you’ve  learned 
Ibe  basics  of  them  all. 


Lets  you  use  the  newest  technology.  Tbe  AppleCD' 300 
drive  gives  you  access  to  ht^  amounts  of  irformation 
and  imt^,  induding  Kodak  Photo  CET  Arid  it’s  easy  to 
migrate,  too.  All  you  do  is  add  an  external  drive  to  your 
existing  sgstem,  or  choose  a  Macf  with  one  already  built 
in.  Arid  sitwe  we’re  constantly  deieloping  new  tedmology, 
Madntosb  has  become  a  powerful  standard for  publishing 
professionals  etvrywbere. 


Helps  everyone  work  together.  Tbe  Workgroup 
Server  95  is  an  ullra-ftisl,  ultra-exparutable,  ultra- 
bigb-perfomumce  server  designed  to  enhance  work¬ 
group  productivity.  Pour  times  more  powerfid  than 
the  Macintosh  Quadra' 950,  it  has  built  in  Ethernet, 
AppldTalkl  Lo^TaUT  and  'KP/IP  capabilities,  so  it 
fits  into  virtually  every  existir^oftke  environment. 


PROPRIETARY 


(maedsestrjomlaBeecMcie.  Madntosb  computers 
are  among  the  most  connectable  personal  computers  made,  so  they’re 
easy  to  irUegrate  in  virtually  any  environment.  And  Macintod)  plugs 
ea^intoDOS,  Windows  and  UNK"  syderns,  as  well  as  highly  spee¬ 
ded  puhiidnng  systems  like  Sdtex,  Hell  and  Crossfteld. 
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Newspapers  still 
important  in 
Sears  ad  plans 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  AND  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  after  a  year  of  restructuring  and 
evaluating  its  position,  still  sees  news¬ 
papers  as  an  important  part  of  its  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  Arthur  Martinez,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  the  Sears  Merchan¬ 
dise  Group,  reassured  newspaper 
marketers  and  circulation  executives. 

Martinez  addressed  attendees  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
1993  Marketing  Conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

Although  changes  are  under  way  at 
the  retailer,  newspapers  will  still  be  a 
part  of  its  advertising  plans. 


“It’s  been  a  positive  and  symbiotic 
relationship  over  the  years.  I  believe 
firmly  that  newspapers  are  very  much 
part  of  our  future,”  Martinez  said. 

Sears  advertises  in  over  800  local 
newspapers  every  week,  Martinez  said. 
According  to  LNA  data.  Sears  spends 
over  $200  million  a  year  with  news¬ 
papers. 

“As  consumers  change,  their  tastes 
change,  and  we  need  to  change  with 
them  as  well.  We  are  working  hard  at 
evolving  to  respond  to  those  changes. 
And  to  be  a  full  marketing  partner 
with  us  as  we  go  forward,  you  need  to 
react  to  those  changes  as  well,”  Mar¬ 
tinez  said. 

Martinez  outlined  some  of  the 
changes  taking  place  within  Sears.  He 
listed  four  priorities  he  sees  for  the 
Sears  Merchandise  Group  to  allow  it 
to  grow  in  key  product  areas. 


First,  Sears  needs  to  focus  on  its 
core  business,  automotive,  apparel  and 
home.  Martinez  called  Sears  “an  orga¬ 
nization  adrift  that  needed  to  clarify, 
simplify  and  focus.”  Restructuring  plans 
are  under  way  for  those  three  core 
businesses. 

Second,  Sears  needs  to  position  it¬ 
self  clearly  as  a  compelling  place  to 
shop  for  its  target  customer. 

“There  are  two  words  in  that  state¬ 
ment  that  were  very  new  to  Sears,  and 
that  was  the  notion  of  the  target  cus¬ 
tomer,”  Martinez  said.  “For  many  years 
we  believed  we  could  be  all  things  to 
all  people  and  as  a  result  lost  focus.” 

Third,  Sears  needs  to  become 


more  market-focused  in  how  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  targeted,  ana  how  they  beat 
competition. 

“The  days  of  the  one-size-fits-all  na¬ 
tional  marketing  strategy  is  gone,”  he 
said. 

Lastly,  Sears  is  on  a  relentless  and 
continuous  pursuit  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion.  While  restructuring  has  ad¬ 
dressed  part  of  the  problem  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  expense  structure,  it  is  an  on¬ 
going  process,  Martinez  said. 

Expenses  need  to  he  reduced  for  two 
reasons:  to  improve  its  financial  per¬ 
formance  and  shareholder  value,  and 
also  allow  the  retailer  to  compete  more 
effectively. 

Sears  core  businesses  are  all  being 
repackaged  and  put  back  out  in  front 
of  its  target  customer,  who  is  female, 
typically  a  time-poor  homeowner  and 
mother  with  a  job,  not  a  career,  and  a 


median  family  income  of  $35,000.  She 
is  not  “a  slick  chick  with  a  briefcase,” 
hut  she  is  the  family  decision  maker. 

Sears’  apparel  business,  one  of  the 
company’s  “best  kept  secrets,”  last  year 
represented  26%  of  its  revenues  and 
60%  of  its  profits.  Stores  are  clearing 
space  to  devote  more  to  the  apparel 
line  and  present  it  in  a  more  appealing 
fashion.  Sears  also  plans  to  expand  its 
accessory,  jewelry  and  cosmetics  lines. 

Young  &  Ruhicam,  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  hired  to  han¬ 
dle  a  new  apparel  advertising  campaign 
that  will  launch  in  September.  Even 
before  the  full  impact  of  new  space  al¬ 
location,  new  presentation  of  product 
and  new  marketing,  the  apparel  busi¬ 
ness  saw  an  18%  increase  in  May. 

“It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  a  powerful 
business  on  a  fast  track  indeed,”  Mar¬ 
tinez  said,  adding  that  he  expected 
more  increases  this  month. 

The  home  business  is  made  up  of 
furnishing,  home  improvement,  and 
home  appliances  and  electronics. 

In  order  to  compete  with  Home  De¬ 
pot  in  the  home  improvement  busi¬ 
ness,  Sears  recognizes  that  it  cannot 
sell  “heavy  do-it-yourself  or  quasi-pro¬ 
fessional”  merchandise  from  its  mall- 
based  stores.  So  Sears  will  soften  and 
simplify  its  assortment  that  it  keeps  in 
the  malls. 

However,  because  its  Craftsman  line 
of  tools  and  WeatherBeater  paint  have 
such  strong  brand  equity.  Sears  is  cre¬ 
ating  freestanding  hardware  stores  set 
up  in  20,000-square-foot  formats. 
About  20  such  stores  are  opening  this 
year,  with  the  potential  for  400  later 
on,  Martinez  said. 

Similarly,  in  its  furniture  business,  a 
freestanding  format  is  going  to  be  used. 
By  taking  furniture  out  of  the  mall- 
based  stores.  Sears  is  liberating  space 
for  its  apparel  business.  New  stores  will 
allow  better  presentation  of  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Again,  about  20  stores  are  being 
readied  to  open  this  year. 

Sears’  strategy  for  its  appliance  and 
electronics  business,  marketed  under 
the  name  Grand  Central,  is  to  focus 
on  a  market-by-market  basis.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  plans  to  use  its  former  cata¬ 
log  stores  in  rural  areas  as  distribution 
points.  Sears  has  launched  a  350-mar- 
ket  strategy  to  put  independent  opera¬ 
tors  into  position  to  serve  as  retail 
agents  in  their  markets. 

Each  outlet  will  be  supported  with 


“It’s  been  a  positive  and  symbiotic  relationship 
over  the  years.  I  believe  firmly  that  newspapers  are 
very  much  part  of  our  future,”  Martinez  said. 
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advertising  and  marketing  supplied  by 
Sears.  Martinez  anticipates  that  the 
rural  retail  program  could  grow  into  a 
$500  billion  business. 

Relationship  marketing  will  also  be 
part  of  Sears  overall  plan.  With  a  cred¬ 
it  card  base  of  27  million  active  credit 
accounts,  Sears  is  in  a  position  to  use 
that  file  strategically,  Martinez  said. 

“Frankly,  it’s  more  productive  to 
keep  current  customers  than  go  out 
and  acquire  new  customers,”  he  said. 

So  Sears  has  embarked  on  a  number 
of  frequent  buyer  and  loyalty  programs. 
Over  5.5  million  customers  spend  more 
than  $1,000  a  year  with  Sears.  Those 
are  the  customers  Sears  wants  to  nur¬ 
ture  and  retain,  Martinez  said. 

Executing  a  market  focus  strategy  in 
over  800  markets  is  going  to  he  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Martinez  said  he  wants  to  he 
sure  that  the  planning  of  such  strate¬ 
gies  is  done  in  a  way  that  will  move 
Sears  forward,  and  not  just  react  to 
what  is  going  on  in  a  local  market. 

Part  of  its  market  focus  strategy  is  to 
be  aware  that,  within  each  market,  in¬ 
dividual  store  needs  differ  dramatically. 

“We  intend  also  to  be  much  more 
attuned  to  the  growing  ethnicity  and 
diversity  in  America.  Minority  cus¬ 
tomers  are  perhaps  some  of  our  best 
customers  and  most  loyal  customers, 
and  we  will  not  abandon  them  in  any¬ 
way,”  he  said. 

Martinez  told  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  that  they  also  have  to  he  aware  of 
the  changing  needs  of  their  local  mar¬ 
kets  by  keeping  their  product  relevant 
for  both  of  their  customers. 

“Make  sure  that  you  fill  a  unique 
and  distinctive  and  enduring  informa¬ 
tion  need  for  our  customers  and  your 
customers,”  he  said. 

He  also  suggested  that  newspapers 
he  more  flexible.  With  Sears’  renewed 
emphasis  on  local  market  focus  and  its 
freestanding  stores,  it  will  need  to  have 
flexibility  with  newspapers  and 
through  newspapers  to  reach  its  target 
audiences. 

Martinez  asked  newspapers  to  lower 
their  costs  as  well  and  deliver  value  to 
their  customers. 

“We  like  to  see,  obviously,  lower 
prices  and  we  are  willing  to  negotiate 
hard  with  you  over  that,  but  we  also 
understand  that  your  success  requires 
that  you  earn  a  fair  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  we  will  be  tough,  but  fair, 
negotiators,”  he  said. 

Lastly,  he  asked  for  newspapers  to 
work  with  speed  and  velocity  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  changing  market,  and  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  cycle  times.  ■£(??? 


Texas  Court  says  ad  not 
liable  in  boy^s  death 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  TEXAS  APPEALS  court  has  ruled 
that  Boy’s  Life  magazine  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  a  12-year-old 
youth  from  a  gunshot  wound  after  he 
had  read  an  advertising  supplement  on 
shooting  sports. 

In  affirming  a  lower  court  decision, 
the  5th  District  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Dallas  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
boy’s  mother  that  the  ad  “presented  a 
foreseeable  and  unreasonable  risk  of 
harm  to  youthful  readers.” 

Jan  Way,  the  mother  of  the  victim. 
Rocky  William  Miller,  filed  an  $8  mil¬ 
lion  damage  suit  against  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  Inc.  (NSSF),  and 
Remington  Arms  Co.  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  in  the  September 
1988  issue  of  Boy’s  Life. 


The  court  also  knocked  down  Way’s 
argument  that  a  Texas  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  firearms  to  minors  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  advertisements  because  they 
are  “offers  to  sell.” 

Its  conclusion  was  that  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  ads. 

“Such  a  sweeping  interpretation  as 
Way’s  would  make  virtually  any  firearm 
advertisement  in  Texas  illegal,”  the 
court  said. 

The  court  made  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  classified 
ad-related  suit  against  Soldier  of  For' 
tune  magazine  but  said  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  Boy’s  Life  case.  Soldier  of  For' 
tune  was  held  liable  in  the  contract 
murder  of  an  Atlanta  man  whose 
killers  were  hired  through  a  classified 
ad. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  its 
co-defendants  were  represented  by 


The  justices  pointed  out  that  photos  on  the 
supplement’s  cover  emphasized  “supervision  and 
use  of  firearms  in  a  structured  environment,”  and 
cautioned  that  guns  should  not  be  used  in 
experimental  ways. 


The  16-page  ad  by  Remington  Arms 
was  sponsored  by  the  NSSF  and  in¬ 
cluded  articles  with  such  headlines  as 
“Earn  Your  Straight  Shooter  Award,” 
“Getting  Started  in  Shooting  Sports” 
and  “How  It  Feels  to  Carry  Our  Flag  at 
the  Olympics.”  Also  included  was  a 
checklist  on  firearms  safety. 

Miller  and  his  friends  reportedly 
found  an  old  .22  caliber  rifle  and  car¬ 
tridge.  He  was  killed  when  the  gun  ac¬ 
cidentally  discharged. 

Said  the  appellate  court:  “Of  great¬ 
est  significance,  the  record  does  not 
support  the  conclusion  that  Rocky’s  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  the  rifle  and  car¬ 
tridge  was  a  reasonably  foreseeable 
consequence  of  the  publication.” 

The  justices  pointed  out  that  photos 
on  the  supplement’s  cover  emphasized 
“supervision  and  use  of  firearms  in  a 
structured  environment,”  and  cau¬ 
tioned  that  guns  should  not  be  used  in 
experimental  ways. 


Dallas  attorney  Thomas  S.  Leather- 
bury,  who  said  he  expected  an  appeal. 
Leatherbury  is  president  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Foundation  of 
Texas. 

The  appeals  court  also  ruled  that  de¬ 
fendants  recover  their  costs  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  from  Way  and  Lawyer’s  Surety 
Corp.,  her  bonding  agency. 

Providence  daily 
honors  advertisers 

TWENTY-THREE  FIRST-place  awanls 
were  given  out  in  the  fifth  annual  Page 
1  Awards,  a  newspaper  advertising  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Joumal'Bulletin. 

Top  honors  went  to  the  Cranston, 
R.L,  advertising  agency  FitzGerald  & 
Co.  to  its  black  and  white  campaign  for 
the  Providence  Gas  Co. 
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Ad  agency  execs 
get  a  reminder 
about  newspapers 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  Cathleen 
Black  addresses  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America,  when  it  was  formed  a  year 
ago,  wanted  to  speak  to  the  advertising 
community  with  one,  unified  voice 
about  newspapers  as  a  medium. 

Cathleen  Black,  NAA  president  and 
CEO,  has  over  the  past  year  begun  to 
address  national  advertising  groups 
and  remind  them  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“I  think  sometimes  we  tend  to  imag¬ 
ine  in  this  whole  new  world  of  dazzling 
advancements  and  acknowledgments 
and  announcements  that  we  tend  to 
lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the  press,” 
Black  said  recently  at  a  lunch  held  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
in  New  York  City. 

This  was  her  fifth  appearance  in 
front  of  national  and  regional  advertis¬ 
ing  groups  this  year.  Earlier  she  had 


addressed  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Federation,  the  Retail  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  Denver  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation,  and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

“Press-bashing,”  she  said,  “is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  pastime  among  a  lot  of  circles. 
The  news  media  has  taken  a  lot  of  heat 
in  the  past  year  over  coverage  of  every¬ 
thing  from  the  presidential  elections  to 
Bosnia.” 

Despite  the  criticisms.  Black  said, 
“newspapers  are  an  incredible  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  American  diet.” 


Last  year,  more  than  115  million 
adults  read  a  daily  newspaper,  up  from 
113  million  in  1991.  On  Sunday,  more 
than  125  million  people,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  population,  read  a 
newspaper,  she  told  the  group. 

“Despite  all  the  dire  predictions 
from  cynics  who  try  to  cast  newspapers 
as  dinosaurs,  newspapers  are  very 
much  part  of  the  fabric  of  American 
life  and,  1  believe,  will  continue  to  be 
so.  Only,  however,  if  we  do  a  lot  of 
things  differently,”  she  told  the  media 
researchers. 

She  urged  the  researchers  to  forget 
about  the  “gloom  and  doom”  predic¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  about  news¬ 
papers,  adding  that  the  “printed  news¬ 
paper  has  a  very  strong  and  promising 
future.” 

“Throughout  the  history  of  this 
great  nation  that  we  live  in  the  press 
has  been  accused  more  than  once  of 


being  too  sensational,  too  timid,  too 
liberal,  too  conservative,  too  Democra¬ 
tic,  too  Republican,  too  elitist  and  too 
plebian  —  often  all  at  the  same  time,” 
Black  said. 

But  because  America  has  a  free 
press,  all  of  those  charges,  which  some¬ 
times  do  have  merit,  are  reported  and 
debated  in  the  pages  of  newspapers. 

“That,  of  course,  is  how  it  should 
be,”  she  said. 

Newspapers  provide  in-depth  discus¬ 
sions  and  analyses  of  a  broad  scope  of 
issues  that  allow  readers  to  make  effec¬ 


tive  and  responsible  choices  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

“Now  maybe  we  will  get  that  out  of 
a  laptop  in  the  next  several  years,  but 
I’m  not  quite  so  sure  at  this  point. 
Newspapers  continue  to  serve  as  the 
best  source  for  timely,  in-depth  and 
ongoing  coverage  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  whether  that  be  taxation, 
health-care  reform,  education,  politics, 
you  name  it,”  Black  said. 

But  how  can  newspapers  remain  vi¬ 
able  and  relevant  for  the  year  2000  and 
beyond? 

“If  the  newspaper  industry  is  to  re¬ 
main  financially  sound  and  thus  edito¬ 
rially  independent  and  diverse,  [the 
NAA  has]  to  take  an  industry  that  is 
steeped  in  tradition  and  reshape  it  for 
a  vastly  different  world,”  Black  said. 

Newspapers  have  had  some  tough 
years  recently,  she  said,  categorizing 
them  as  “the  most  difficult  years  the 
newspaper  industry  has  experienced  in 
the  last  50.” 

Advertising  expenditure^  plummet¬ 
ed,  especially  in  the  retail  and  labor  in¬ 
dustries,  causing  some  newspapers  to 
close. 

While  things  were  slightly  better  in 
1992  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1993,  in 
which  newspaper  advertising  increased 
5%  over  the  previous  year’s  figures. 
Black  said  t’nat  the  NAA  does  not 
foresee  a  return  to  the  very  robust 
1970s  and  ’80s. 

“Still,  newspapers  have  an  unparal¬ 
leled  asset,  a  strong,  unique,  local  fran¬ 
chise  that  most  businesses  literally 
would  kill  for.  No  other  medium  so  in¬ 
timately,  so  directly  connects  with  its 
customers  on  a  daily  basis.  That  alone, 
though,  is  not  enough  to  insure  our 
continued  success,”  she  said. 

Four  structural,  and  related,  changes 
in  the  media  marketplace  are  altering 
how  newspapers  operate.  Black  said. 

First,  new  competition  has  sprung 
up  ranging  from  personalized  comput¬ 
er  information  service  to  interactive 
television  to  electronic  yellow  pages. 

“Newspapers  must  certainly  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  compete  against  these  new 
ventures  and,  more  importantly,  to  de¬ 
velop  new  sources  of  revenue  to  sup¬ 
plement  loss  of  traditional  revenues  to 
these  new  contenders  for  advertising 
dollars,”  she  said. 

Some  of  those  new  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  include  electronic  information 
services,  special  supplements,  and  al¬ 
ternate  delivery  for  magazines,  catalogs 
and  product  samples. 


Last  year,  more  than  115  million  adults  read 
a  daily  newspaper,  up  from  113  million  in  1991. 
On  Sunday,  more  than  125  million  people,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  population,  read  a 
newspaper,  she  told  the  group. 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


The  second  serious  challenge  to 
newspapers  is  readership.  With  an  in¬ 
creasingly  culturally  diverse  public, 
newsrooms,  newspaper  offices  and 
news  content  must  reflect  the  dramat¬ 
ically  different  population  newspapers 
serve. 

Newspapers  also  need  to  encourage 
reading  among  the  MTV  generation, 
through  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
grams  and  by  including  youth  features 
in  their  pages. 

As  an  industry,  newspapers  should 
also  reach  out  to  the  academic  com¬ 
munity  to  stimulate  interest  in  careers 
in  newspapers,  on  the  editorial  and 
business  sides.  Reaching  out  to  young 
readers  is  critical  for  newspapers’  fu¬ 
ture,  she  said. 

Third,  the  changes  in  the  retailing 
and  airline  marketplace  have  affected 
newspaper  advertising  revenue. 

With  the  rising  popularity  of  Wal- 
marts  and  Home  Depots,  and  other 
discount  stores  that  do  not  rely  on  tra¬ 
ditional  advertising,  newspapers  can¬ 
not  take  for  granted  advertiser  rela¬ 
tionships  that  they  have  enjoyed  in 
their  local  communities  for  years. 
Black  said. 

To  put  the  advertising  customer  first,  | 
she  said,  newspapers  and  the  NAA  are 
working  with  agencies  and  advertisers 
to  establish  a  one  order/one  bill  system 
much  like  the  FTD  Florist  system. 

Newspapers  are  also  increasingly  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  the  building  of  data¬ 
bases  so  that  they  can  be  both  a  mass 
and  targeted  vehicle  for  advertisers. 

The  last  structural  change  is  tech¬ 
nology. 

“New  technology,  as  much  as  eco¬ 
nomic  constraints  and  changing  con¬ 
sumer  tastes  and  changing  consumer 
behavior,  is  dramatically  shaping  the 
course  that  the  newspaper  industry 
must  take  as  we  move  beyond,”  Black 
said.  ■EgfP 

Sun^Times  sponsors 
concert  series 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN -Times  is  the 
exclusive  sponsor  of  a  free  concert  se¬ 
ries  that  will  run  through  the  summer 
at  a  downtown  Chicago  plaza. 

The  paper  also  was  the  newspaper 
sponsor  of  the  city’s  annual  festival  cele¬ 
brating  its  State  Street  shopping  area. 

During  both  events  the  Sun-Times 
had  a  promotional  tie-in  with  its  Sun¬ 
day  Sun-Times  Summer  Sun  Sweep- 
stakes  which  has  three  grand  prizes  of 
Chevrolet  Geo  Trackers. 


Direct  mailer  uses 
TV  for  promotion 

IN  AN  UNUSUAL  move,  Donnelly 
Marketing  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  nationwide  direct  mail 
couponing  program  Carol  Wright,  is  us¬ 
ing  television  commercials  to  coincide 
with  the  arrival  of  envelopes. 

“We  hope  this  will  increase  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  envelopes  and  the  usage  of 
the  coupons,”  said  Peter  Diamandis, 
Donnelly  vice  chairman  in  a  New  York 
Times  article. 

In  the  television  commercials,  an  an¬ 
imated  Carol  Wright  is  introduced, 
along  with  her  cartoon  family  of  hus-  1 
band,  son,  daughter  and  dog. 

The  spots  began  running  in  May  and 
continued  into  June  in  two  two-week 
sets  in  11  markets  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati  and  Minneapolis,  with 
Donnelly  spending  $2.2  million.  Plans 
include  running  the  commercials  at  a 
cost  of  $3  million  in  approximately  25 
local  markets  in  the  fall. 

The  Carol  Wright  program  distrib¬ 
utes  billions  of  cents-off  coupons  by  di¬ 
rect  mail  10  or  11  times  a  year  nation¬ 
wide.  Donnelly  executives  estimate  that 
up  to  90%  of  the  envelopes  are  opened, 
and  an  average  of  5%  of  the  coupons 
are  redeemed. 

Ad  network 
a  success 

THE  NORTHWEST  NEWSPAPER 
Ad  Network  (NWN)  is  having  a  ban¬ 
ner  year. 

The  network,  which  comprises  52 
dailies  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Ida¬ 
ho,  reported  it  has  sold  over  $550,000 
worth  of  advertising  so  far  this  year, 
compared  with  $365,000  billed  in  all  of 
1992. 

“The  Network  is  clearly  coming  of 
age,”  said  John  McDonagh,  NWN  chair 
and  ad  director  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian.  He  added  that  at 
the  present  rate,  billings  could  reach  $1 
million  this  year. 

The  one-order,  one-bill  system  oper¬ 
ates  through  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Advertising  Corp.  (ONAC),  which 
takes  a  commission  on  the  billings.  Mc¬ 
Donagh  attributed  the  jump  in  sales  to 
more  calls  and  callbacks  and  “letting 


the  advertisers  and  the  ad  agencies 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Northwest.  We’ve  been  in 
business  now  for  two  years  and  the 
word  is  getting  out.” 

Currently,  NWN  is  supported  by 
dues  collected  from  ad  directors  of  the 
member  dailies,  but  McDonagh  said 
the  network  is  working  on  other  fund¬ 
ing  options  to  replace  dues  such  as  as¬ 
sessing  each  paper  a  percent  of  the 
revenues. 


A  COMMEMORATIVE  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  fashion  coverage  issue  of  the- 
New  York  Times  Magazine  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  24.  The  entire  issue  will  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  fashion  and  its 
role  in  popular  culture. 

The  issue  will  use  all  of  its  elements, 
the  cover,  columns  About  Men  and 
William  Safire’s  On  Language,  even  the 
crossword  puzzle,  to  examine  fashion 
from  a  variety  of  vantage  points,  said 
the  magazine’s  editor  Jack  Rosenthal. 

“The  issue  will  not  be  a  fashion  mag¬ 
azine,  but  rather  a  magazine  about  fash¬ 
ion,”  Rosenthal  said.  “Fashion  is  not 
just  clothing;  it’s  culture,  business,  the 
way  we  live.” 

The  magazine  began  fashion  cover¬ 
age  on  Oct.  24,  1943,  under  the  title 
“Fashions  of  the  Times”  which  became 
a  weekly  feature  in  the  magazine.  Later 
it  evolved  into  a  separate  Part  2  maga¬ 
zine,  now  published  twice  a  year. 

Advertisers  in  the  anniversary  issue 
will  be  supported  by  customized  mer¬ 
chandising  packages.  Promotion  for 
the  issue  will  run  in  the  Styles  of  the 
Times  section  and  the  magazine  for  all 
advertising  categories. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  and  the 
McDonald’s  Owners/Operators  of  Chi- 
cagoland  and  Northwest  Indiana  have 
joined  forces  to  sell  the  newspaper. 

At  over  350  participating  McDon¬ 
ald’s,  customers  can  buy  the  daily  Tri¬ 
bune  for  25  cents,  or  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  for  99  cents  with  any  breakfast 
purchase. 


Commemorative 
fashion  issue 


Chicago  Tribune 
sold  at  McDonald’s 
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Atex  spins 

off  ColorFlow 
business 

Former  Atex  employees  buy  marketing  rights 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

FORMER  ATEX  EMPLOYEES  Peter 
Wood  and  Steven  Wadle  bought  the 
marketing  rights  to  ColorFlow  from 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.  in  May. 

The  two  have  formed  Vital  Imaging 
Systems  Inc.  to  further  develop  and  sell 
the  desktop  color  product.  In  June, 
VIS  reached  a  distribution  and  support 
agreement  with  ColorFlow’s  original 
developer,  PrePress  Technologies  Inc., 
Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 
Atex  said  it  has  no  financial  interest  in 
VIS  but  will  receive  royalties  on  Color- 
Flow  sales  to  customers  it  refers  to  VIS. 
Since  Atex’s  recent  relocation,  both 


“integrate  any  color  subsystem  our  cus¬ 
tomers  select.” 

While  at  Atex,  Wood  and  Wadle 
were  involved  in  the  ColorFlow  pro¬ 
ject.  In  addition  to  consulting,  their 
new  firm  develops,  makes  and  sells 
color  publishing  applications  for  stan¬ 
dard-platform,  open-architecture  sys¬ 
tems  that  require  no  special  hardware 
accelerators. 

“We’re  really  focusing  on  software 
and  integration,”  said  Wood  at  last 
month’s  Nexpo  exposition  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  where  the  agreements  with  Atex 
and  PrePress  Technologies  were  for¬ 
mally  announced. 

Wood’s  background  in  color  prepress 
includes  executive  positions  with  Cros- 


“We^re  really  focusing  on  software  and 
integration,”  said  Wood  at  last  month’s  Nexpo 
exposition  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  agreements 
with  Atex  and  PrePress  Technologies  were 
formally  announced. 


companies  are  based  in  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  sale  included  the  transfer  to 
VIS  of  Atex  ColorFlow  contracts  with 
the  Concord  Monitor  and  Britain’s  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers  —  both  flexo 
printing  operations  that  were  honored 
for  superior  reproduction  in  1992. 

(The  Monitor  took  top  prize  for  col¬ 
or  reproduction  among  Newspaper 
Flexo  User  Group  members.  Associat¬ 
ed’s  Daily  Mail  and  Evening  Standard 
were  ranked  at  the  top  of  U.K.  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  by  Britain’s  Institute  of 
Practitioners  of  Advertising.) 

Atex  said  it  will  continue  to  offer 
ColorFlow  where  appropriate  and  will 


looking  to  put  ColorFlow  into  other 
flexo  sites,  as  well  as  offset  operations. 

Wood  estimated  that  approximately 
$50,000  would  buy  the  Macintosh  ap¬ 
plication  software  for  three  stations 
and  the  Sun  Sparcstation  server  appli¬ 
cation  with  Open  Prepress  Interface 
capability.  Also  available  are  output 
queue  management  and  other  tools  to 
automate  workflow.  Hardware  —  not 
including  a  PostScript  imagesetter  — 
roughly  doubles  the  price. 

In  a  ColorFlow  configuration  that 
offloads  the  ColorBatch  separation  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  Sparc  workstation-serv¬ 
er,  color  separation  speed  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  the  Macs  are  freed  for  fur¬ 
ther  scanning,  editing,  correction  or 
page  makeup. 

To  further  speed  work,  processing 
time  and  throughput,  ColorFlow  also 
employs  batch  scanning,  automatic  ap¬ 
plication  of  preset  parameters  and 
batch  parameter  processing,  memory- 
managed  reduced  RAM  requirements, 
function  batching  to  eliminate  serial 
processing  of  high-resolution  files, 
ability  to  open  only  a  portion  of  an  im¬ 
age,  selective  color  correction,  au¬ 
toranging  highlight  and  shadow  set¬ 
tings,  three-point  press  gain  control 
and  independent  gray  balance. 

Shortly  after  VIS  bought  the  rights 
to  ColorFlow,  it  was  appointed  Pre- 
Press  Technologies’  main  distributor 
and  technical  support  arm  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States. 

In  a  prepared  release,  PrePress  Tech¬ 
nologies  president  Joseph  Mintz  said 
VIS  would  help  integrate  his  firm’s 
products  “into  complete  customer  sys¬ 
tem  solutions  and  support  interfacing, 
application,  training  and  operational 
workflow  consulting  .  .  .  .  ”  BEfiPP 


field  Electronics  and  Eastman  Kodak. 
Wadle’s  work  at  Compugraphic  and 
Kodak-Atex  includes  software  develop¬ 
ment,  project  management  and  prod¬ 
uct  marketing. 

According  to  Wood,  ColorFlow  was 
modified  by  Atex  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  use.  VIS  aims  the  product  at 
midsized  dailies,  specifically  those 
that  require  predictable,  bigh-volume 
color  separation  “in  an  automatic, 
parameter-driven  batch  style  of 
operation.” 

Hoping  to  capitalize  on  the  installa¬ 
tions  in  New  Hampshire  and  Britain, 
Wood  said  at  Nexpo  that  his  firm  is 


Low-rub  ink 
for  letterpress 

J.M.  HUBER  CORP.  introduced  Excel 
low-rub  letterpress  ink.  In  addition  to 
30%-40%  rub-reduction  compared 
with  standard  letterpress  inks,  better 
dot  formation  with  Excel  provides 
“sharper,  more  defined  halftones,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Huber. 

The  Edison,  N.J.-based  supplier  said 
its  new  ink  also  offers  better  on-press 
and  on-paper  performance,  including 
improved  mileage. 
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Knight-Ridder  releases 
PrepStats  software 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  development, 
Knight'Ridder’s  PrepStats  software  for 
PCs  was  shown  as  a  finished  product  at 
last  month’s  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors  convention  in  New  Orleans. 

The  system  for  automating  the  han¬ 
dling  of  high  school  sports  statistics  is 
already  in  use  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
three  initial  test  sites.  The  group’s 
three  dailies  in  South  Dakota  and 
South  Carolina  will  begin  using  Prep- 
Stats  this  fall. 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Neifs-Sen- 
tinel  developed  the  software  and  tested 
it  for  three  years  before  beta  tests  were 
run  for  another  year  at  the  Gary,  Ind., 
Post-Tribune  and  Centre  Daily  Times, 
State  College,  Pa. 

“It  really  is  something  revolutionary,” 
said  News-Sentinel  executive  editor  Joe 


each  player’s  statistics  are  captured  and 
saved  for  later  compilation  of  cumula¬ 
tive  statistics  reports  with  leaders  by 
category  —  such  as  passing  or  scoring 
—  overall,  by  conference  or  for  each 
team. 

According  to  the  News-Sentinel, 
PrepStats  requires  little  training  and 
can  be  used  by  papers  of  any  size.  It  is 
currently  available  for  use  with  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  baseball  and  softball. 

Until  now,  said  Weiler,  papers  often 
relied  upon  coaches  to  call  in  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  next  day’s  edition,  after 
which  the  information  was  discarded 
and  coaches  were  expected  to  phone 
again  with  leaders  information,  provid¬ 
ing  much  the  same  information  all 
over  again. 

With  PrepStats,  he  added,  “In  some 
cities  we  now  provide  coaches  with  cu¬ 
mulative  stats,  instead  of  the  other  way 


Weiler  said  license  fees  for  the  software, 
available  on  disk,  will  be  determined  according  to 
circulation,  enabling  “the  small  newspapers  to  get 
into  the  game  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 


Weiler.  He  said  the  distributor  was  at 
first  “puzzled”  how  it  would  sell  not 
just  software  but  a  new  “concept  and 
approach”  to  high  school  sports  results. 

While  Knight-Ridder  papers  will  re¬ 
ceive  PrepStats  without  charge,  Chica¬ 
go-based  Knight-Ridder  Tribune  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  is  handling  licensing 
to  other  papers. 

Weiler  said  license  fees  for  the  soft¬ 
ware,  available  on  disk,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  circulation,  en¬ 
abling  “the  small  newspapers  to  get 
into  the  game  at  a  reasonable  cost.” 

He  said  specific  pricing  was  expect¬ 
ed  very  soon  after  the  sports  editors’ 
convention. 

PrepStats  is  designed  to  eliminate 
spelling  and  math  errors  from  copy,  cut 
time  spent  preparing  cumulative  statis¬ 
tics  and  provide  a  reporter’s  research 
database. 

As  PrepStats  records  game  results 
for  daily  box  scores  (which  are  format¬ 
ted  to  a  newspaper’s  specifications). 


around.  The  coaches  now  have  an  in¬ 
centive  to  call  you.” 

In  addition  to  cumulative  informa¬ 
tion,  reporters  now  have  quick  access 
to  players’  stats  sorted  according  to  any 
parameters,  said  Weiler. 

Because  corrections  stay  corrected, 
he  said,  an  initial  proofreading  of  the 
roster  is  all  that  is  needed.  Selections 
thereafter  are  always  made  from  a  ros¬ 
ter  menu. 

Fort  Wayne  said  tests  that  showed  a 
big  boost  in  sports  readership  when 
high  school  sports  statistics  were 
expanded  included  a  7%  increase 
among  women.  Weiler  said  it  came  as  a 
surprise. 

“We  weren’t  looking  for  it,”  he  said 
of  the  extra  women  readers.  The  only 
apparent  connection,  he  said,  was  the 
material  provided  by  PrepStats.  Moth¬ 
ers,  grandmothers  or  sisters,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  now  know  a  player’s  name  will  al¬ 
ways  appear  in  print,  even  if  only 
among  the  stats. 


“It  clearly  is  drawing  those  readers 
into  the  section,”  said  Weile',  who  not¬ 
ed  that  until  now  it  has  been  difficult 
for  some  papers  to  always  produce  a 
pro-style  box  score. 

Wieck  to  offer 
Switched^56  service 

WIECK  PHOTO  DATABASE  said  it 
would  open  a  Switched-56  port  on  its 
bulletin  board  service  on  July  1  for 
newspapers  equipped  to  use  the  high¬ 
speed  communications  service. 

The  56-kilobit  service  moves  newspa¬ 
per-quality  color  photos  as  much  as  four 
times  faster  than  conventional  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  according  to  Wieck.  It  said 
thumbnails  could  be  viewed  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  while  full-resolution  files  would 
download  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  all-digital  service  from  major 
telephone  companies  gives  users  ISDN- 
type  service  on  a  dial-up  basis.  Equip¬ 
ment  required  at  send  and  receive  sites 
can  be  bought  outright  or  ordered 
through  local  telephone  companies. 

The  eight-month-old  bulletin  board 
service  allows  its  current  160  users  to 
retrieve  photos  on  their  PCs  and  Mac¬ 
intoshes.  For  newspaper  retrieval, 
Wieck  stores  photos  from  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service 
and  other  sources.  It  also  distributes 
free  to  the  media  photos  from  enter¬ 
tainment  and  corporate  PR  agencies. 

Engineers  elect 
Main^s  Mariani 

NICHOLAS  MARIANI,  operations 
manager  of  the  Industrial  Division  of 
Parsons  Main  Inc.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers  Section  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mariani  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  society’s  board  of  governors  for 
six  years,  during  which  time  he  held 
several  offices,  led  two  technical  groups 
and  served  on  the  BSCES  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  board. 

Atex  relocates 

ATEX  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  Corp. 
has  moved  back  down  the  road  from 
Billerica  to  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  it  was 
once  located  with  Kodak’s  EPPS  divi¬ 
sion.  Its  new  area  code  and  number  are 
617/275-2323. 
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Nikon’s  new 
NT-3000  arrives 

NIKON  SAID  ITS  all-digital  NT-3000 
Color  Telephoto  Transmitter  will  ship 
this  month,  with  leasing  and  trade-ins 
offered. 

Though  long  available  for  demon 
strations  and  some  field  trials,  release  of 
the  newest  version  of  the  compact,  full- 
function  portable  picture  desk  was  de¬ 
layed  for  about  a  year. 

In  the  interim,  newspaper  users  and 
third-party  vendors  such  as  T/One  Sys¬ 
tems  (Phoenix),  the  Associated  Press 
(Mac-based  PhotoLink)  and  Hassel- 
blad  Electronic  Imaging  (Scancom 
Windows-based  transmission  software) 
have  teamed  Nikon  CCD  and  laser 
diode  film  scanners  with  modem- 
equipped  notebook  PCs  or  Apple 
PowerBook  Macintoshes  for  remote 
scanning,  correction  and  transmission 
of  news  photos. 

Now  competing  against  those  pack¬ 
ages,  which  often  use  Nikon’s  own  two 
popular  scanners,  as  well  as  the  venera¬ 
ble  Hasselblad  Dixel  and  AP-distrib- 
uted  Leafax  1 1  Id  self-contained  portable 
digital  transmitters,  the  new  NT-3000 
will  ship  with  a  board  for  ISDN  (with 
RS-422  interface)  and  another  with 
12MB  of  extra  RAM. 

The  NT-3000  also  includes  an  Inmos 
Transputer,  Fujitsu  high-speed  JPEG 
chip  and  other  application-specific 
chips  for  faster  data  throughput.  Real¬ 
time  scaling,  sizing  and  color  correction 
are  processed  by  built-in  digital  signal¬ 
processing  technology. 

Nikon  recommends  a  SupraFaxMo- 
dem  ( 14.4  kbps)  to  transmit  and  receive 
through  the  ISDN/RS-422  board  and 
supplied  modem  cable.  Microphone  II 
V.4O  communication  software  for  the 
Mac  or  PC  will  also  be  supplied,  with 
special  scripts  for  automated  back¬ 
ground  downloading. 

More  fax,  voice 
news  services 

OKLAHOMA  CITY-BASED  Data- 
Times  now  offers  access  to  its  on-line 
information  network  to  customers  with¬ 
out  computers. 

A  fax-on-demand  service,  billable  to 
credit  cards,  delivers  news,  articles  and 
broadcast  transcripts  to  fax  machines 
anywhere.  The  service  launch  features 


full-text  articles  from  the  Neiv  York 
Times . 

DataTimes  representatives  will  con¬ 
duct  on-line  searches  to  locate  and  de¬ 
liver  articles  for  callers  who  are  unsure 
of  specific  information  to  be  sent.  The 
service  for  Times  articles  resulted  from 
an  agreement  with  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  supplier  UMI,  based  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

Customers  receive  a  microfilm  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  page  layout  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  enlargement  of  the  requested  arti¬ 
cle,  complete  with  any  graphics  or  pho¬ 
tos.  Text-only  faxes  are  available  for 
material  from  other  DataTimes  sources. 
Those  not  needing  immediate  delivery 
can  ask  for  overnight  or  regular  mail 
service. 

Dow  Jones  Voice  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  reached  agreement  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  distribute  the  Dow 
Jones  Voice  Information  Network 
through  TimesLink,  the  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice  established  by  the  paper’s  Orange 
County  edition. 

VIN  gives  TimesLink  callers  reports 
on  financial  markets  and  the  economy, 
sports  news  and  developments  in  the 
entertainment  industry.  Approximately 
80%  of  TimesLink  material,  which 
covers  more  than  30  major  subjects, 
comes  from  the  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion. 

On  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Neu/sday  and 
Nynex,  the  regional  Bell  operating 
company,  will  team  up  to  test  a  phone 
information  service  that  would  include 
local  news,  sports  scores,  weather  and 
entertainment  information.  Tht  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  the  trial  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  in  fall  with  about  1,500 
paying  customers,  including  Newsday 
readers  who  already  subscribe  to  New 
York  Telephone’s  voice  mail. 

Newsprint 
numbers  in  April 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  in  April  rose  8.2%  above 
the  level  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the 
American  Forest  &.  Paper  Association. 

The  increase  was  entirely  attributable 
to  a  14.5%  increase  among  Canadian 
producers.  U.S.  mills’  output  was  un¬ 
changed  for  the  month. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  statistical  sam¬ 
pling  of  members  showed  U.S.  dailies 
consumed  1.5%  more  newsprint  during 


the  month  than  in  April  1992.  For  all 
users,  newsprint  consumption  declined 
3.3%  over  the  same  period. 

The  March  revised  figure  and  April 
preliminary  figure,  however,  both  show 
that  the  amount  of  newsprint  used  by 
dailies  now  represents  80%  of  total  U.S. 
consumption.  The  figure  had  long  hov¬ 
ered  at  roughly  75%. 

NAA’s  preliminary  estimate  of  unad¬ 
justed  publishers  stocks  showed  just  un¬ 
der  two  million  metric  tons  on  hand  at 
month’s  end,  or  almost  one-third  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  stocks  represent  a 
45 -day  supply. 

Mills  are  at  their  highest  operating 
rates  in  many  months:  98.6%  in  the 
United  States  and  99%  in  Canada. 


THE  ANCHOR  CHEMICALS  busi¬ 
ness  of  International  Paper’s  Imaging 
Products  Division  has  added  two  more 
booklets  to  its  series  of  free  technical 
publications. 

“A  Guide  to  Pressroom  Chemistry” 
and  “Making  the  Change  to  Environ¬ 
mental  Blanket  &.  Roller  Washes”  are 
available  from  Gloria  Larson  at 
800/354-2300. 


STATE  REPRESENTATIVES  PASSED 
and  sent  to  the  Tennessee  Senate  a  bill 
giving  sales  tax  breaks  to  newspapers 
that  do  not  print  on  their  own  presses. 

The  bill  would  exempt  newspapers 
without  presses  from  the  current  re¬ 
quirement  that  they  pay  taxes  on  pro¬ 
duction  materials  such  as  film,  chemi¬ 
cals  and  typesetting  equipment.  — AP 


KASPAR  WIRE  WORKS  Inc.’s  Sho- 
Rack  Service  Center  moved  its  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  refurbishing  operation  to  a  larger 
plant  with  improved  equipment,  allow¬ 
ing  up  to  a  50%  production  increase. 

Sho-Rack  said  the  move  enables  it  to 
put  more  working  newspaper  racks  back 
on  the  streets. 


Anchor  publishes 
technical  booklets 


Tax  break  to 
Tennessee  papers 


Sho-Rack  refurbishes 
at  bigger  plant 
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designed  to  prove  or  disprove  a  certain 
application  of  concepts.  They  do  not 
necessarily  verify  the  underlying  con¬ 
cept  itself.  Translated  to  the  newsroom, 
this  means  that  this  right-brain  task 
force  would  be  burdened  with  so  much 
expectation  that  it  would  certainly  fail. 

A  better  idea  might  be  for  editors  to 
read  a  little  about  right-brain/left-brain 
activity.  A  good  book  for  this  is  Whole- 
Brain  Thinking  by  Jacquelyn  Wonder 
and  Priscilla  Donovan. 

This  book  explains  and  offers  tips 
and  examples.  If  you  scan  the  library, 
the  subject  title  is  “brain  hemi¬ 
spheres,”  but  most  books  are  too  tech¬ 
nical.  Your  editors  do  not  have  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  right-brain  activity  as  a  useful 
technique  in  the  newsroom.  They  just 
have  to  recognize  it. 

Now,  they  can  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively  reflect  on  some  staff  member 
who  may  have  had  a  project  rejected 
recently  as  being  too  vague  or  far-out 
for  consideration.  Those  are  good 
hints  of  a  right-brain  project. 

We  are  talking  about  the  whole 
newsroom,  not  just  the  regular  idea 
people.  Ask  the  editor,  reporter  or 
photographer  to  try  one  of  their  previ¬ 
ous  proposals. 

Remember  you  are  not  asking  for  a 
typical  newsroom  package  of  three  sto¬ 
ries,  a  sidebar,  photos  and  some  graph¬ 
ics.  You  are  asking  the  staffer  to  find 
something  based  on  sensitivity  to  the 
subject  rather  than  filling  a  predeter¬ 
mined  package.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
an  epic.  It  might  be  done  in  an  after¬ 
noon  untethered  to  the  newsroom,  or 
it  might  take  considerably  more  time. 

You  are  looking  for  something  revo¬ 
lutionary,  untried.  It  will  certainly 
threaten  some  who  will  disparage  it. 
Look  for  someone  least  comfortable 
with  the  regular  routine. 

If  you  are  a  newsroom  manager,  that 
last  sentence  immediately  triggered 
you  to  the  best  prospect  in  your  news¬ 
room,  the  newsroom  pain  in  the  neck. 
At  least  you  have  him  or  her  out  of 
your  hair  for  a  while. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  artists 
—  in  the  classical  sense  —  in  the 
newsroom.  The  newsroom  is  a  worker- 
bee  place,  not  a  place  for  contempla¬ 
tive  artists. 

Let  us  consider  another  definition  of 
artist.  Is  an  artist  simply  a  right-brain- 
driven  person?  It  can  be  confusing  be¬ 
cause  we  tend  to  conceive  of  “art”  as 
the  end  product,  say,  a  painting. 


Art  is  the  result  of  right-brain  activ¬ 
ity,  whatever  it  might  be.  It  might  be  a 
nice  dinner  or  a  pleasant  weekend.  It 
could  also  be  a  journalism  project. 

In  The  Written  Word,  Stephen 
White  defined  craft  as  predictable  and 
art  as  unpredictable.  A  gift  shop  can 
order  200  handmade  objects.  Even 
though  made  by  hand,  they  are  crafts. 
They  can  be  delivered  on  time.  An  ed¬ 
itor  can  order  20  stories  and  get  them. 
The  left  brain  can  control  the  timing 
of  results. 

If  you  want  to  order  creative  art  by  a 
certain  date,  you  had  better  allow  the 
artist  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  be 
prepared  for  surprise. 

Surprise,  because  no  one,  including 
the  artist,  knows  how  to  do  what  you 
have  ordered.  The  artist  cannot  whack 
out  200  of  them  as  the  craftsperson 
does.  If  you  are  going  to  whack  out  one 
original,  you  had  better  have  time  to 
find  it. 

Art  schools  are  places  where  you 
learn  technique  and  craft  but,  more 
importantly,  you  learn  to  look  for  the 
new  and  unique.  Journalism  schools 
and  newsrooms  are  not  putting  enough 
emphasis  on  new  and  unique  content 
or  ways  of  doing  it.  You  will  have  to 
find  the  latent  artist  in  your  newsroom 
and  bring  him  out  of  the  closet. 

What  can  you  gain  or  lose?  You  can 
gain  a  “Why  didn’t  we  think  of  that  be¬ 
fore?”  project.  This  is  the  newsperson’s 
most  satisfying  feeling.  This  new  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  one  that  might  never  have 
found  its  way  through  the  newsroom. 
The  creative  thinking  exhibited  in  the 
project  will  make  it  easier  for  others  to 
emulate.  No  one  ran  the  four-minute 
mile  until  Roger  Bannister.  It  is  now 
routine  in  track  meets  because  Bannis¬ 
ter  proved  it  could  be  done. 

You  are  not  risking  much.  Even  a 
failure  would  be  a  lesson  in  how  not  to 
do  something.  You  can  quietly  try 
again  until  you  have  enough  successes 
to  make  this  procedure  part  of  the 
newsroom  routine.  That  is,  a  routine 
procedure  to  produce  fresh  content. 

It  is  never  going  to  replace  the  gen¬ 
eral  routine  of  the  newsroom.  It  will  do 
for  the  newspaper  what  a  little  oregano 
does  for  spaghetti  sauce.  BECT 

Access  bill  ready 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
Office  Electronic  Access  Enhancement 
Act  of  1993,  S.564,  has  been  passed  by 
both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  is  ready  to  be 
signed  by  the  president. 


Campus 

Continued  from  page  19 

Gremillion’s  attorney,  Alfred  F. 
Boustany  U,  said  he  thinks  they  have 
“a  very  good  chance  of  being  success¬ 
ful.  All  we’re  asking  is  that  students 
have  First  Amendment  rights.” 

He  cited  case  law  in  which  federal 
appeals  courts  have  drawn  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  limits  on  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  for  high 
school  and  college  publications.  Col¬ 
lege  publications  generally  enjoy  broad 
First  Amendment  protection,  he  said. 

“What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  the 
university  cannot  take  punitive  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  editor  of  a  student 
publication  for  the  content  of  that 
publication  unless  that  content  is  not 
constitutionally  protected,  such  as 
pornography,”  Boustany  said. 

“We  contend  that  the  photos  are 
constitutionally  protected,”  he  added. 
“[They]  may  have  been  offensive  to  the 
university  and  to  certain  members  of 
the  community,  but  if  it’s  material  that 
doesn’t  offend  anyone  it  doesn’t  need 
First  Amendment  protection.  It’s  the 
controversial  material  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  designed  to  protect.” 

Both  attorneys  predicted  the  case 
would  go  to  trial  late  this  year  or  early 
next  year. 

Meanwhile,  Gremillion  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  schools  for  graduate 
study.  BE^P 

Boston  Herald 
staffer  attacked 
in  newsroom 

A  33-YEAR-OLD  man  from  Woburn, 
Mass.,  on  a  ruse,  gained  entrance  to  the 
Boston  Herald  newsroom  May  11,  tack¬ 
ling  Michael  Ryan,  an  editorial  assis¬ 
tant  for  features. 

The  intruder,  Eric  Mazzio,  proceeded 
to  knock  down  a  security  guard  when 
confronted. 

Mazzio  said  he  wanted  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  former  Somerville, 
Mass.,  gang  boss  awaiting  trial  on  co¬ 
caine  charges.  He  also  claimed  to  be 
the  nephew  of  Howie  Carr,  a  Herald 
columnist. 

Mazzio,  who  was  said  to  be  a  diabet¬ 
ic,  also  brandished  a  pair  of  scissors  be¬ 
fore  being  calmed  down. 

He  was  taken  to  an  area  hospital 
for  treatment  and  observation.  A  po¬ 
lice  spokesman  later  said  Mazzio  was 
apparently  suffering  from  medical 
complications. 
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A  lifetime  honor  for 
three^dot  columnist 

Herb  Caen  accepts  NSNC  award  in  Portland  .  .  .  talks 
about  his  career  in  Frisco  .  .  .  others  also  receive  awards 


by  David  Astor 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MAY  be  Herb 
Caen’s  favorite  city,  but  he  was  happy 
to  travel  north  to  Portland  late  last 
month. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  from  the  National  Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists. 

Caen  has  done  his  “three-dot”  local 
gossip  feature  longer  than  the  lifetimes 
of  many  NSNC  members.  He  became 
a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist  in 
1938,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  presi¬ 
dency  was  not  yet  half  over. 

“It’s  been  a  long,  strange,  wonderful 
trip,”  said  Caen,  who  is  syndicated  by 
Chronicle  Features. 

He  went  on  to  tell  the  NSNC  audi¬ 
ence  that  “columns  have  changed  so 
much  over  the  years.”  Caen  said  today’s 
columnists  use  the  first  person  more 
and  are  able  to  write  more  frankly 
about  many  things. 

“We  were  edited  for  taste  —  whatev¬ 
er  that  is,”  remembered  Caen.  “You 
couldn’t  get  away  with  anything  in 
1938,  ’39  and  ’40.  I’m  glad  that  went 
out  the  window.” 

He  added  that  there  was  “no  politi¬ 
cal  correctness  in  those  days,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  columnists  could  be  racist, 
homophobic  and  more  with  little 
consequence. 

Caen  said  he  was  “strongly  influ¬ 
enced”  by  the  late  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  Walter  Winchell. 

“It’s  a  names  column,”  Caen  said  of 
his  Chronicle  feature.  “Names  make 
the  news.  People  love  to  see  their 
names  in  the  paper.  Winchell  taught 
me  that.” 

Caen  got  to  know  Winchell  fairly 
well  over  the  years.  “The  better  you 
knew  him,  the  less  you  liked  him,”  he 
remarked. 


Herb  Caen 


The  San  Francisco  columnist  still 
uses  a  40-year-old  Royal  typewriter 
that  Winchell  would  have  no  trouble 
recognizing. 

“I’m  running  out  of  parts,”  said 
Caen.  “I  have  a  guy  who  cannibalizes 
other  typewriters.  But  I  enjoy  the  feel 
of  a  typewriter.  It’s  like  a  great  piano.” 

When  Caen  was  65  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  do  his  daily  column  on  a 


The  columnist  in  1961. 


computer.  “Is  that  a  joke?”  he  replied. 

The  speaker  also  talked  about  work¬ 
ing  as  a  Sacramento  Union  police  re¬ 
porter  before  joining  the  Chronicle.  “I 
covered  some  hangings,  and  became 
anti-capital  punishment,”  said  Caen.  “1 
still  am  to  this  day.” 

Caen  recalled  that  the  Union  office 
had  a  desk  that  was  ostensibly  used  by 
Mark  Twain.  When  someone  expressed 
interest  in  purchasing  the  desk,  the 
Union  parted  with  it  for  $200.  “We 
sold  dozens,”  Caen  chuckled. 

Like  Twain,  many  columnists  have 
healthy  egos,  according  to  Caen.  “We 
write  for  thousands  of  people  and  actu¬ 
ally  believe  they  want  to  hear  what  we 
have  to  say,”  he  said. 

Caen  was  introduced  by  Portland 
Oregonian  columnist  Jonathan  Nich¬ 
olas,  who  hosted  the  NSNC’s  June  25- 
27  convention.  Nicholas  said  of  Caen; 
“It  is  almost  unimaginable  to  imagine 
San  Francisco  without  him.” 

Just  prior  to  the  Caen  speech,  Ore¬ 
gonian  editor  and  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  president  William 
Hilliard  presented  the  annual  NSNC 
writing  awards. 

The  general-interest  winner  for  pa¬ 
pers  with  more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  was  Susan  Barbieri  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  with  second  place  going  to 
Diane  Ketcham  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  third  to  Kevin  Simpson  of  the 
Denver  Post. 

In  the  over-100,000  humor  category, 
the  winner  was  Jeffrey  Zaslow  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  followed  by  Joe 
Urschel  of  DSA  Today  and  Colin 
McEnroe  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

The  top  general-interest  finisher  for 
papers  under  100,000  circulation  was 
Juliet  Wittman  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera,  followed  by  George 
Hesselberg  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  Joe  Pisani  of  the  Green- 
wich  (Conn.)  Time. 

For  under-100,000  humor,  the  win¬ 
ner  was  Charles  Memminger  of  the 
Honolulu  Star- Bulletin,  followed  by 
Tom  Dalton  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item  and  Mike  Deupree  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

In  the  items  area,  the  top  three  fin¬ 
ishers  were  Leah  Garchik  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Kate  Nelson  of 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  Dave 
Oliveria  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman'Review. 
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Some  of  the  winning  columnists  are 
nationally  distributed.  For  instance, 
Zaslow  is  with  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Garchik  with  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  Urschel  with 
Gannett  News  Service  and  McEnroe 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service. 

A  total  of  263  entries  were  submit¬ 
ted,  according  to  Steve  Clark,  who  co¬ 
chaired  the  contest  with  fellow  Rich' 
mond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  columnist 
Barbara  Green.  ■ES'P 

Geography/  science 
graphic  syndicated 

A  COLOR  GRAPHIC  designed  to 
fight  geographic  illiteracy  and  boost 
scientific  knowledge  is  being  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  weekly  “GeoFacts”  is  drawn  on 
a  Macintosh  computer  in  Adobe  Illus¬ 
trator  software  and  distributed  on  a 
disk  a  month  ahead  of  publication. 
Text  is  available  in  either  English  or 
Spanish. 

“GeoFacts”  is  illustrated  by  Bill 
Pitzer,  a  former  artist  for  the  Charles' 
ton  (W.V.)  Gazette,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald'Leader  and  Norfolk  Virginian' 
Pilot/Ledger'Star.  He  later  became 
chief  artist  and  NewsGraphics  editor 
in  Norfolk. 

The  award-winning  Pitzer,  who  also 
created  information  graphics  for  the 
now-defunct  National  sports  daily, 
opened  a  free-lance  studio  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year.  Among  his 
clients  are  the  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  Graphics  Network,  Associated 
Press,  newspapers,  advertising  firms. 


Those  dynamic  dinosaurs. 


This  ‘Tar  Pit’  bout  features  an  early-millenium  knockout. 


NYNEX  and  the  National  Geograph¬ 
ic  Society  —  which  produces  “Geo¬ 
Facts.” 

Pitzer  is  a  U.S.  Air  Force  veteran 
who  later  graduated  with  honors 
from  Glenville  State  College  in  West 
Virginia. 

Policy  column  now 
available  nationally 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
columnist  Debra  J.  Saunders  has  signed 
with  Creators  Syndicate. 

Saunders  is  a  one-time  Democrat 
turned  Republican  but  claims  no  loyal¬ 
ty  to  either  party. 

Her  thrice-weekly  “policy”  feature 
often  focuses  on  programs  and  institu¬ 
tions  —  such  as  welfare,  the  justice  sys¬ 
tem  and  education  —  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  they  are  functioning.  Recent 
columns  have  discussed  topics  ranging 
from  gays  in  the  military  to  the  Jean 
Harris  clemency  decision. 

Saunders  became  a  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  columnist  and  editorial 
writer  in  1988,  and  joined  the  ChronU 
cle  four  years  later.  The  former  Repub¬ 
lican  political  consultant  has  also  done 
free-lance  pieces  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  National  Review  and  Reason 
magazine. 

The  Massachusetts  native  holds  a 
1980  degree  in  Latin  and  Greek  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  She 
did  a  lecture  series  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1985  and  taught  a  course  at 
UCLA  last  year. 

Simon  switches  his 
column  to  Creators 

AWARD-WINNING  BALTIMORE 
Sun  columnist  Roger  Simon  is  now  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  45-year-old  Simon  (profiled  in 
E&P,  June  14,  1986)  was  formerly  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


‘Tar  Pit’  feature  has 
a  prehistoric  setting 

A  COMIC  STARRING  a  clan  of  pre¬ 
historic  cave  dwellers  is  being  offered 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

“Tar  Pit”  characters  include  the  au¬ 
thority-bucking  Caravaggio,  his  “gen¬ 
tle  giant”  younger  brother  Jake,  their 
impatient  mother,  beleaguered  clan  el¬ 
der  Chief  Thorax  and  clan  “media  in¬ 
formation  director”  and  “all-around- 
weasel”  Dennis. 

The  strip  is  by  Steve  Dickenson, 
who  formerly  did  the  “Dillon”  comic 
for  Tribune  Media  Services.  He  has 
also  worked  as  a  graphic  designer  in 
advertising  and  marketing. 

Ps  ANDQs  ^ 
ARE  HOT  NEWS 
FOR  READERS. 


I  No  one  offers  better  advice  on 
manners  than  Letitia  Baldrige.  I 
This  etiquette  doyenne  counseled  1 
four  First  Ladies  and  authored  | 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Executive 
j  Manners.  To  insure  your  readers’ 

(  business  and  social  success,  order 
her  column  today. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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It^s  about  education 


“THE  EDUCATION  COLUMN”  is 
being  self-syndicated  by  Daniel  Bor¬ 
suk,  who  writes  about  issues  such  as 
vouchers,  job  training,  Channel  One 
and  President  Clinton’s  college-loan 
proposal. 

Borsuk  was  a  four-time  recipient  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association’s 
John  Swett  Media  Award  during  a  14- 
year  stint  as  a  San  Francisco  newspa¬ 
per  education  reporter.  His  weekly 
500-word  feature  has  been  published 
in  California  papers  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Martinez  News 
Gazette  and  Bethel  Island  Beacon 
Gazette. 

The  columnist  —  based  at  136 
Viking  Way,  Pittsburgh,  Calif.  94565 
—  is  also  a  trustee  for  the  Contra  Cos¬ 
ta  Board  of  Education. 


Rex  rides  a  rig  for  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 


on  one  side  and  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.” 
by  Woody  Wilson  and  Tony  DiPreta  of 
North  America  Syndicate  is  on  the 
other.  The  back  of  the  truck  pictures 
Beetle  and  Sarge  from  “Beetle  Bailey” 
by  Mort  Walker  of  King. 


algebra  teacher  at  Westview  and  the 
other  is  her  varsity-athlete  daughter. 

And  Up-Front  Footwear  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  national  Harry  L.  Dinkle 
Scholarship  for  school  marching  band 
members.  Dinkle  is  the  band  leader  in 
“Funky.” 


Marmaduke’  promo 


A  television  update 

BEAKMAN’S  WORLD  IS  moving 
from  TV  syndication  to  the  CBS  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  lineup. 

The  science-oriented  show  is  based 
on  the  “You  Can  With  Beakman  and 
jax”  comic  feature  by  Jok  Church  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

In  other  news,  CBS  has  hired  E. 
Randall  Floyd  as  a  commentator  for  a 
segment  of  an  upcoming  fall  special  on 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  world. 

Floyd  —  who  writes  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Mysteries”  for  the  Creative 
Columns  Group  of  Augusta,  Ga.  — 
has  also  just  authored  Ghost  Lights  and 
Other  Encounters  With  the  Unknown 
for  the  Little  Rock-hased  August 
House. 


THE  TITLE  CHARACTER  in  “Mar- 
maduke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  is  helping  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
(AABB)  w'ith  its  summer  blood  dona¬ 
tion  promotion. 

Marmaduke  appears  on  posters  as 
well  as  in  public-service  newspaper  ads 
that  can  be  customized  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  and/or  phone  number  of  local 
blood  donor  centers. 

The  art  was  originally  created  by 
Anderson  at  the  request  of  the  San 
Diego  Blood  Bank. 


Named  after  Rowan 


THIS  FALL,  THE  Lynch  Annex  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  Detroit  will  be  re¬ 
named  after  columnist  Carl  Rowan  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  North 
America  Syndicate. 

In  other  honors  news,  “The  Mini 
Page”  and  Betty  Debnam  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  have  won  two  Ed- 
Press  awards  for  excellence  in  educa¬ 
tional  publishing.  One  was  for  a  special 
report  on  Somalia  and  the  other  was 
for  the  series  “How  to  Settle  Differ¬ 
ences”  and  “Kids  as  Peacemakers.” 


News  about  Tunky’ 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  WILL  visit 
the  “Funky  Winkerbean”  comic’s  West- 
view  High  in  a  sequence  starting  July 
19. 

Also,  Tom  Batiuk  will  introduce  two 
Latina  characters  to  his  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  Syndicate  strip  this  fall.  One  is  an 


Truck  delivers  yuks 

A  SAN  DIEGO  Union-Tribune  deliv¬ 
ery  truck  has  been  decorated  with 
huge  comic  strips. 

“Blond  ie”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan 
Drake  of  King  Features  Syndicate  is 


King  licensing  deal 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  is 
moving  into  non-cartoon  licensing  by 
agreeing  to  act  as  the  licensing  agent 
for  columnist  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers. 


thamks  for  corrmQ  ro 
HELP  us  our,  mR.P(?£Sl DENT. 


NO  MEED  TO  TMAMht  ME , 

I  HflVEI^'T  HAD  THIS 
MUCH  FUM  SINCE  I  PlAVED  IN 
THE  CEN-mAL  Hl&H  SCHOOL 
BANO  IM  HOT  SPf?IN&S  ! 


WELL ,  HAVE  A  SAFE  TRIP 
BACK  TO  WASHINGTON  AND 
remember  what  i  TOLD 
G'OO  ABOUT  OOUR  6LDPPP 
FINGERING  AND  WEAK, 
breath  CONTROL  / 


Patients’  rij 


AN  INFOGRAPHIC  AND  a  package 
of  articles  about  patients’  rights  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  Maturity  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  marketed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 
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The  president  learns  of  another  deficit  in  ‘Funky  Winkerbean. 
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Pulitzer 

Continued  from  page  23 

Together  the  three  controlled  voting 
stakes  amounting  to  about  93%  of  the 
company’s  Class  B  common  stock. 

Of  the  three,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  had 
the  largest  stake:  4-2  million  shares 
with  a  43%  voting  stake. 

Neither  Pulitzer  Publishing  nor  the 
estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  has  yet  dis¬ 
closed  whether  Emily  Rauh  Pulitzer 
will  own  or  control  her  husband’s 
stake. 

In  his  will,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  placed 
ownership  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  his 
extensive  art  collection,  in  a  private 
trust.  “The  estate  will  disclose  the  ben¬ 
eficial  ownership  at  the  appropriate 
time,”  one  of  the  executors,  Pulitzer 
Publishing’s  corporate  secretary  James 
V.  Maloney,  said  in  a  Post-Dispatch 
story  written  by  Adam  Goodman. 

In  a  separate  action,  Emily  Rauh 
Pulitzer  was  named  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  company’s  board  of  directors  re¬ 
sulting  from  her  husband’s  death. 

Emily  Rauh  Pulitzer,  59,  had  not 
previously  been  active  in  the  company. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege  with  a  master’s  degree  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  a  former  curator  of 
the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum. 


Snowbirds 

Continued  from  page  15 

for  Business  Research  at  Arizona  State 
University  in  Tempe,  produces  a 
monthly  business  newsletter,  which 
tracks  the  state  and  local  economy  in 
Arizona.  Hogan  said  snowbirds  pro¬ 
vide  a  financial  kick  to  the  greater 
Phoenix  area  estimated  at  $400  mil¬ 
lion. 

“Their  economic  impact  is  more  like 
a  retired  household.  They  are  buying 
groceries,  gas,  electricity  for  their  mo¬ 
bile  homes.” 

Not  all  these  efforts  are  successful. 
The  Sun'Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
discontinued  its  weekly  “Postcard  Edi¬ 
tion”  in  1991.  It  started  in  1987  and 
was  a  special  edition  published  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  mailed  to  snowbirds 
from  May  until  October. 

“It  was  intended  as  a  circulation  ef¬ 
fort  to  maintain  contact  with  seasonal 
residents,”  said  James  Smith,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  at  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper. 

“The  cost  of  doing  it  was  not 
supported  by  the  benefits,”  Smith  not¬ 
ed.  BE^P 
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The  Editor  &  Publisher 
68th  Directory  of 
Syndicated  Services 

..where  ;our  advertislDg  works  for  a  full  year! 

See  how  your  advertising  works  for  a  full  year! 
The  Syndicate  Directory  receives  yearlong 
readership  from  more  than  80,000  newspaper 
professionals.  Your  advertisement  in  this  section  is 
where  you  show  what  your  comic,  column, 
puzzle,  feature... has  to  offer  newspapers  to  help 
them  build  both  circulation  and  readership. 

The  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  reach 
syndicate  buyers  is  with  your  ad  in  the  Editor  & 
Pubiisher  Syndicate  Directory.  To  reserve 
your  space  in  the  July  31,1 993  issue,  call  Steve 
Townsley,  advertising  director,  at  21 2  *675 -4380 
or  contact  your  local  sales  representative. 

Deadiines 

Space:  July  1 6  Copy:  July  1 9 
Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212'675'4380  3I2-64I.0041  504-386‘9673 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

213-382-6346  415-421-7950 
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11  West  19th  Street,  New  Ibrk,  NY  10011-4234  212*675-4380 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


CONSERVATION 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/l,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 

ASTROLOGY 


UPRIVER  REPORTS  on  conservation/ 
environment  medio,  plus  in-house 
reports.  (605)  439-3594. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 


HUMOR 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  119  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  for  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Our  1 8th  year.  Cineman  Syndi¬ 
cate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY 
10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

PUZZLES 

New  Math/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2439  for  free  sample. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  propasal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MIQIAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS"  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  271 1 6-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CANADA-CANADA 
We  have  several  super  weekly  situa¬ 
tions.  Make  sure  you're  in  our  active 
Buyer's  Files.  Contact:  Bruce  Lantz, 
W.B.  Grimes,  (519)  631-5709. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Camera  Ready  Review  Column  Feature 

Gift  is  a  synonym  of  trade, 

Austin  O'Malley 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  New  listing.  Great 
opportunity  in  desirable  area.  12,000 
circ.  free,  will  do  $225,000  this 
year.  Fast  growing,  expansion  potential. 
Asking  $150,000  with  $65,000 
down. 

MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  growth  potential  for  husband- 
wife  team;  Nice  town.  Asking  $50,000. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper. 

GEORGIA  established  shopper  doing 
$280,000,  at  20,000  circ.,  priced  right. 
NEW  JERSEY  long  established  paid 
weekly,  4,000  cir.  $150,000.  Legals. 
NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  in  good  area.  $500,000  gross. 
Profitable. 

MAINE.  Coastal  Monthly.  Good  retire¬ 
ment  or  starter  paper,  6,000  circ. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Three-paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $500,000  can  be 
bought  with  $150,000  down. 

U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  536-1900. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

OWNER  RETIRING.  SACRIFICE. 
Strong  southern  Shopper.  20  years 
$20,000  mail/carrier  combo.  Gross 
$320K,  1992.  Finance  for  buyer  with 
knowledge  and  ability.  Small  down. 
Excellent  growth  potential.  Principals 
only.  Box  6436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"west  coast  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  ~ 
40-^  years  in  business.  Price  equals 
one  year's  gross.  PO  Box  3025,  dear- 
water,  FL  34630. 


Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 

HUMOR 

DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493- 1795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 

IfAX  your  ad  to  (212)  929-12591 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INVESTORS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter,  editor 
and  publisher  seeks  investors  to  launch 
weekly  in  fast  growing  north-central 
Arizona.  Reply  to  PO  Box  147  Tempe, 
AZ  85281 . 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 

Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 

1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(7031  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  af  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 

For  estates,  tax,  stock,  osset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 

John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

JM&A.  Established  1983 

Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
L^ox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

#1  COLUMN  FOR  lottery  players!  Dream 
interpretations  (617)  984  0558. 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SALES  MANAGER 

Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Financing 
available.  Reply  to  Box  6442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THRIVING  MONTHLY  newspaper  in  Teton 
Valley,  ID,  just  30  miles  from  Jack- 
son  Hole,  WY.  $45,000  annual  gross, 
2,700  circulation.  Excellent  growth 
potential,  asking  $25,000.  Box  T7\ , 
Driggs,  ID  83422.  (208)  354-2376. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  nice  town 
near  metra  area,  Mac  equipped,  $100K 
gross,  priced  $70K  with  $25K  down. 
WHITESMITH  PUBUCATION 
SERVICES 

Rod  Whitesmith  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ANTIQUE  PRESSES 


ANTIQUE  #5  Washington  Hand  Press 
for  sale,  made  by  Cincinnati  Type 
Foundry,  25x39,  excellent  condition. 
$5000  FOB  Alexandria,  VA.  Call 
Roger  Reinke,  (800)  348-0294. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  candition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

CROSFIELD  COLOR  SCANNER.  Model 
626  with  preview.  Three  years  old. 
Minimal  use  and  always  under  service 
contract.  $55,000.  Located  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Contact:  Bob  Pendleton, 
(619)  951-6224. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOpticol 
310/372-0372 


1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 

ADD-ON  UnIt^ 

•  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

•  Harris  N-845,  22  3/4"  (1974) 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201)  492-9777 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/ or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  2 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 


Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 
1 -$1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

~  MULLER  MODEL  275  INS^TERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50.000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

“MULLER  227E  2  into  1  INSERTER.” 
2.5  years  old  -  1  year's  use-like  new 
Bill  Kanipe -(404)  428-5817 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  WANTED  in  New  York  or  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Massachusetts.  Fax  (212) 
582-7126  or  (212)  522-7131. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact.  Kenneth  W.  Cope 

Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


MAILROOM 


RECONDITIONED  or  renranufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

remanufactured"ho^ 

EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


NEWS  RACKS  FOR  SALE 
Standard  or  Tabloid.  $100  Each 
FOB  Dallas  (214)  223-9175 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTYPE  Linotronic  100  with  RIP 
unit.  1985-6  Docs  and  fonts.  As  is. 
$4000.  San  Jose  State  Spartan 
Daily.  Clyde  Lawrence.  (408) 
924-3283  or  (408)  662-4526. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

GRATER  WRAP  MATERIAL 
Steel,  uncoated  and  teflon  coated 
Hooked  and  looped 
pressure  sensitive  backing 
2  types  of  tabs  for  flying  splicers 
High  quality  with  low  prices 
LaMere  &  Associates,  IrK. 

713  Sumac  Drive 
Streamwood  IL  60107 
(708)  289-1575  or  (815)  777-9440 

HARRIS  V15A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SERIOUS  interest  in  acquiring 
small  weekly  newspapers  in  Central 
Texas.  Send  one  sample  copy  and  price. 
Data  held  in  strict  confiderKe.  Please 
respond  to  Box  6439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MOM  &  POP  trader  needs  professiorKil 
manpower  and  capital  to  fulfill  nation¬ 
al  franchise  potential.  (904) 
237-0045. 


Men  lire  themselves  in  pursuit  of  rest. 

Laurence  Sterne 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)887-2762. 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

TELEMARKETING  TOOfIsSIONALS 
"The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-61  (X). 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Coll  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 
Argument  is  the  worst  sort  of 
conversation. 

Jonathan  Swift 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

APPRAISALS 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

WILUAM  W.  KIRK,  ASA 
(Accredited  Senior  Appraiser) 
American  Society  of  Appraisers 

30  Years  Experience 

Printing  &  Publishing  Equipment 
(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

CONSULTANTS 

36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 

The  holy  passion  of  friendship  is  of  so 
sweet  and  steady  and  loyal  a  nature 
that  it  will  last  through  a  whole  lifetime, 
if  not  asked  to  lend  money. 

Mark  Twain 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEORICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 

PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts  j 

One  Time  Service 

Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

•ATTENTION* 

Is  your  press  overdue  for  a  checkup? 
Coll  today  and  schedule  an  appointment! 
We  do  mojor  repair  work 
and  routine  maintenance. 
QUAUTY  IMPRESSIONS 

Phone  (304)  748-0531  or 

Fox  (304)  748-2517 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

Laughter  is  not  a  bad  beginning  of  a 
friendship,  and  it  is  the  best  ending  for 
one. 

Oscar  Wilde 

HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEAN 

Search  Reopened 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 

The  University  of  Montana  Schoal  of 
Journalism  is  one  of  the  oldest  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  schools  in  the 
nation.  It  is  accredited  by  ACEJMC 
and  offers  B.A.  degrees  in  journalism 
and  radio-television  and  an  M.A.  in 
journalism. 

The  University  of  Montana  is  a 
comprehensive  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tion  with  seven  professional  schools, 
10,500  students  and  400  faculty.  The 
University  is  one  of  six  units  of  the 
Montana  University  System  and  the 
center  of  liberal  arts  education  in 
Montana.  It  is  the  only  university  in 
the  state  with  a  School  of  Journalism. 

The  dean  is  the  academic,  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  leader  of  the 
school.  Duties  include  general  admi- 
nistratian,  teaching,  advising, 
outside  fundraising,  directing  the 
academic  program  and  serving  as  the 
school's  advocate  on  and  off  campus. 

Minimum  qualifications  include; 

1 .  Substantial  administrative  exper¬ 
ience,  preferably  in  an  academic 
institution' 

2.  Significant  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  or  broadcast  news; 

3.  Collet-level  teaching  experience; 

4.  An  advanced  degree  and  academic 
and  prafessional  accomplishments, 
including  research  and  creative 
activities,  commensurate  with  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  rank  of  professor. 

The  position  is  tenurable.  The  salary 
is  competitive. 

Evaluation  of  applications  will 
begin  on  Sept.  15  and  will  continue 
until  the  position  is  filled.  Nomi¬ 
nations  are  encouraged.  Applicatians 
should  include  a  statement  of  interest, 
professional  resume  and  transcripts. 
Applications  and  nominations  should 
be  sent  to: 

Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 

The  University  of  Montana  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  em- 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEPARTMENT  CHAIR 
JOURNAUSM/BROADCASTING 
Florida  International  University's 
accredited  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  seeks  a  chair  for 
its  newly  formed  Journalism/ 
Broadcast  Department,  with  350 
majors,  beginning  August  1993.  The 
university,  named  one  of  'America's 
best  colleges'  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  for  the  past  five  years,  is  a 
flourishing  state  university  with 
nearly  25,000  students  on  two  campuses 
in  Miami. 

Identified  as  a  program  of  emphasis  by 
the  university's  senior  administra¬ 
tion,  FlU's  fast-growing  school  of 
journalism  has  nearly  700  majors  on 
the  undergraduate  arid  master's  degree 
level,  and  is  housed  on  a  beautiful, 
uncrowded  campus  on  Biscayne  Bay.  The 
school  also  operates  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism  Program,  the  largest 
international  journalism  program  of 
its  kind,  to  train  journalists  in 
Central  America,  and  runs  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Public  Opinion  Research,  which 
conducts  massive  statewide  opinion 
polls.  The  school  is  strongly  commit¬ 
ted  to  students  who  plan  serious  careers 
in  journalism,  ancf  it  stresses  teach¬ 
ing  and  writing  excellence. 

The  individual  selected  for  this 
1 2-month,  associate-level  position 
should  have  a  professional  record  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  a  minimum 
of  five  years  of  substarrtial  academic 
experience,  or  an  outstanding  record  of 
academic  experience  coupled  with 
substantial  professional  creden¬ 
tials;  and  will  also  show  a  strong 
desire  to  build  a  truly  great  program, 
a  willingness  to  innovate  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  a  faculty  of  strong-minded 
professionals,  especially  in  develop¬ 
ing  graduate  programs.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  a  plus.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
master's  required.  Minorities  and 
women  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Salary  competitive.  Cover  letter, 
resume,  writing  samples,  evidence  of 
professional/creative/ scholarly  work 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to; 
Kevin  Hall,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Florida  Internation¬ 
al  University,  North  Miami  Campus, 
North  Miami,  FL  33181,  FAX:  (305) 
956-5203  DEADUNE:  July  15,  1993. 
Florida  International  University 
is  an  equal  opportunity/equal 
access/affirmative  action  insti¬ 
tution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIRECTOR/ Conferences  and  Training  — 
Immediate  opening  in  national  media 
association  for  experienced  meeting 
planner  with  good  marketing  and  people 
skills.  Responsible  for  two  annual 
national  meetings  and  other  associa¬ 
tion  events.  E.xcellent  communication, 
writing  and  negotiation  skills 
essential.  Ability  to  work  with  wide 
diversity  of  volunteers  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Some  travel.  Low  $50's.  Good 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  1 627  K  Street, 
NW,  #400,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  northern  Zone  7, 
isolated,  strong  weekly,  web  and  sheet  fed 
printing,  autonomous  position,  absen¬ 
tee  owner,  good  business  skills 
required.  Send  resume,  references  to 
Bruce  Wright,  Media  Consultants,  9210 
Thornton  Rd.,  Ste.  3,  Stockton,  CA 
95209. 

PUBLISHER  -  12,000  circulation 
Zone  5  daily  seeks  aggressive,  hands- 
on  manager.  Must  hove  strong  marketing 
background,  with  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments.  Excellent  compensation 
package  with  401 K.  Group  operation 
with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Resumes  to  Box  6434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  AAANAGER  for  1 5,000  AM  family- 
owned,  quality  daily  in  northern 
Shenandoah  Valley,  70  miles  west  of 
D.C.  Seeking  solid,  knowledgeable 
leader  to  motivate  and  molcT  sales 
staff.  No  primo  donnas,  no  gimmickry. 
Excellent  benefits.  State  salary 
requirements.  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657, 
fox:  (703)  465-9388. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  dynamic  and  growing  English- 
language  weekly  newspaper  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  wants  someone  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  newspaper  is  quickly 
becoming  the  market  leader  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  region  and  the  opportunity  for  growth 
is  nearly  unlimited.  We  are  looking 
for  on  energetic  person  with  at  least 
several  years  sales  experience,  preferab¬ 
ly  in  the  newspaper  or  magazine  field. 
Contact:  Jim  Michaels  or  Nick 
Radvany,  The  Budapest  Sun,  H-1068 
Budapest,  Dozsa  G)targy  ut  84/a.  II, 
tel.:  011  (36-1)  268-1101,  Fox  011 
(36-1)  122-8890. 

Always  do  right.  It  will  please  some 
people  and  astonish  the  rest. 

Mark  Twain 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  to  direct  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  advertising  sales 
division. 

Primary  responsibility  will  be  to 
develop  a  highly  motivated,  talented, 
and  diverse  advertising  team  of  approx¬ 
imately  280  employees.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  further  include  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  key  operational  decision¬ 
making.  This  person  will  play  a  key 
role  in  the  development  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  new  sources  of  advertising 
revenue  and  will  understand  the  needs 
and  interest  of  our  advertisers,  readers, 
and  employees. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  a 
dyrramic  leader  who  believes  strongly 
in  a  team  effort  and  can  communicate  at 
all  levels,  both  within  and  outside  the 
organization  in  an  environment  of 
continuing  technological  evolution. 
Creative  and  energetic,  this  executive 
will  possess  the  cfoility  to  implement 
new  and  innovative  sales  and  marketing 
concepts.  It  is  essential  that  this 
individual  possess  a  broad-based 
business  perspective  and  hove  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  further  growth  in  management. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor's  degree;  M.B.A.,  a  plus,  with  a 
concentration  in  marketing.  Fifteen 
years  of  advertising  experience  is 
preferred.  A  proven  track  record  of 
accomplishment  in  advertising  leader¬ 
ship  rales  in  media-related  business 
activities  is  a  must.  Experience  in 
the  newspaper  industry  is  advantageous. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  s^  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6437,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
MIDWEST  METRO 

We  are  building  a  strong  adver¬ 
tising  management  team  with  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  chains  in  the  U.S. 
We  are  loaking  for  an  experienced  Retail 
Manager  for  this  expansion  position. 
The  challenge  of  competitive  media,  de¬ 
velopment  of  reporting  managers,  and 
emerging  technologies  await  you  with 
this  great  company. 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  641 6,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Memorial  Press  Group  seeks  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager  to  deve¬ 
lop  and  direct  a  sales  staff  for  our  10 
weekly  community  newspapers.  Report¬ 
ing  directly  to  tfie  Publisher,  this  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  develop  innovative  and  customized 
marketing  tools  which  produce  strong 
sales  results.  Market  share  aggres¬ 
siveness,  sales  training  and  strong 
leadership  are  key  elements  for  success 
in  this  position.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  both  classified  telephone 
and  outside  sales  experience  in  compe¬ 
titive  markets,  possess  excellent 
interpersonal  skills  combined  with 
the  ability  to  manage  multiple  zones 
and  develop  new  opportunities.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  a  strong 
soles  and  marketing  background  in 
classified  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Budgeting  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  a  must.  We 
offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  you  meet  our  requirements  and  want  to 
play  a  key  role  in  helping  us  maximize 
our  market  potential,  please  send  re¬ 
sume  with  cover  letter  including  salary 
history  in  confidence. 

Memorial  Press  Group 
9  Long  Pond  Road 
Plymoum,  hAA  02360 
Attn;  Human  Resources 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
The  Day  Publishing  Company  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Distribu¬ 
tion  Manager.  The  selected  candidate 
will  hove  a  background  in  newspaper 
distribution,  fleet  vehicle  mainte¬ 
nance  as  well  as  strong  leadership  and 
supervisory  skills.  A  commitment  to 
customer  service  is  essential. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  1231 

New  London,  CT  06320-1231 
Att:  Mary-Jane  McGinnis 

Only  qualified  candidates  will  be 
contacted  for  interviews.  All  other 

resumes  will  be  retained  for  future 

consideration.  We  are  an  equal  oppor- 
I  tunity  employer  committed  to  diver- 

(  sity  in  the  workplace. 

M/F/D/V 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Major  Metro  Market,  number  2  paper. 
We  are  leaking  for  a  knowledgeable, 
hard  working,  hands  on  strategic  thinker 
who  knows  how  to  be  innovative  and 
create  opportunity.  Understanding  of 
Political,  Advocacy,  Travel,  Financial, 
Aerospace  &  Defense  a  must.  Attractive 
compensation  package.  Please  fax  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 
The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
Fax:  (202)  526-6820 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER  VOICE  INFORAAATION 
SERVICES 

Our  major  midwest  metro  is  seeking  an 
innovative  manager  of  voice  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  communicate  with 
audiotext  vendors  and  department 
managers  regarding  the  coordination  of 
promotional  and  new  product  develop¬ 
ment.  Other  responsibilities  include  call 
tracking,  ad  development  and  placement 
and  special  projects  as  assigned. 

Qualifications  include  a  minimum 
of  two  years  publishing  or  telecommuni¬ 
cations  experience  with  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  technology  and  promotion; 
Solid  project  management  skills; 
Excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills;  Sales  aptitude  or  exper¬ 
ience  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  For  consideration, 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

BOX  6441, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

EOE 


Unbidden  guests  are  often  welcomest 
when  they  are  gone. 

William  Shakespeare 


MARKETING  /WVNAGER 
Fast  growing  69,0CX)  daily,  125,000 
circulation  Sunday  in  suburban 
Pittsburgh  seeks  a  creative  indivi¬ 
dual  to  head  research  and  promotions. 
Join  a  team  of  innovative  profession¬ 
als  in  scenic  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Please  send  your  resume  along  with  a 
cover  letter  in  confidence  to  Kraig 
Cawley,  Advertising  Director, 
Tribune-Review,  Cabin  Hill  Drive, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
TERRITORY  MANAGER 

Top  50  metro  market  in  the  Northeast 
(Sunday  -  260,000/Daily  -  215,000) 
seeks  aggressive  goal/results  ori¬ 
ented  individual  to  manage  one  of 
three  sales  teams  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Supervise  the 
sales  activity  of  six  (6)  outside 
sales  representatives. 

This  individual  will  assist  the 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
retail  division  in  meeting  estab¬ 
lished  sales  strategies  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  increase  sales  and  profits. 

Bachelors  degree  in  marketing  or  adver¬ 
tising  or  equivalent  experience,  plus 
five  (5)  years  sales  experience  and  3 
years  supervisory  experience.  Good 
analytical  background.  Experience  in 
revenue  forecasting  and  budget,  a  must. 
Able  to  perform  indepth  analysis  of 
rates  and  rate  structures. 

Good  salary  plus  bonus  program  and 
benefits  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

AnnaMarie  Scibilia-Brongo 
Employment  Manager 
Democrat  ana  Chronicie/Times-Union 
55  Exchange  Baulevard 
Rochester,  NY  14614 

EOE  M/F/H/V 


ART/EDITORIAL 


DESIGNER  SOUGHT 
18,000  circulation,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated,  Northwestern  New  Mexico  daily 
is  seeking  someone  with  journolism 
experience  to  join  a  growing  design 
staff.  Must  be  educated  in  Macintosh 
programs,  including  Aldus  Freehand 
and  Quark  XPress.  Send  resumes  to 
Design  Editor,  The  Daily  Times,  PO 
Box  450,  Farmington,  NM  87499. 


THE  PRAGUE  POST,  the  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic's  leading  English-language  weekly 
newspaper,  seeks  an  Art  Director  with 
professional  newspaper  experience 
working  in  all  areas  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  design  for  both  editorial  and 
display  advertising,  color  and  pre¬ 
press.  Knowledge  of  all  major  desktop 
publication  software,  including 
Quark  XPress,  is  essential.  This  is 
your  chance  to  leave  your  mark  on  a  young 
and  rapidly  growing  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

THE  PRAGUE  POST  is  also  looking  for 
qualified  reporters  with  backgrounds 
in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  republics.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Czech  or  Slovak  extremely  help¬ 
ful.  Qualified  candidates  for  the  art 
director  or  reporting  positions  may 
(ax  resume  and  cover  letter  to;  Douglas 
Lytle,  Development  Director,  The  Prague 
Post,  (42-2)  265-186.  Or  mail  to: 
Douglas  Lytle,  Development  Director, 
The  Prague  Post,  Politickych  veznu  9, 
Prague  1,111  21 ,  the  Czech  Republic. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ADVERTISING  PRODUQION 
MANAGER 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  seeks  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager  to  super¬ 
vise  the  daily  ad  production  and  a 
staff  of  7  people. 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  is 
skilled  on  the  Macintosh,  experienced 
with  newspaper  pre-press  operations 
and  a  proven  player. 

Knowledge  of  advertising  layout  and 
design  using  Quark  XPress  is 
essential. 

Experience  with  scanning,  high- 
resolution  output  and  typography  are 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 
Virginia  Sohn,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  202  E.  Marcy,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 


CIRCULATION 


UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/ 
Art  Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS 


CIRCULATION 


24,000  Zone  4  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  experienced  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6438,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  EOE. 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
alternate  delivery  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Operations  oriented,  hands-on 
manager  will  oversee  warehouse  and 
delivery  of  non-subscriber  TMC  product 
and  magazines.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to:  Doorstep  Delivery, 
1140  Arion  Pkwy.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216. 


DOOR  TO  DOOR  sales  operation  top 
flight  daily  located  in  zone  4  is 
currently  accepting  applications  for 
an  indejaendent  contractor  to  take  over 
our  door  to  door  operation.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  operating  a  door  to  door 
sales  operation  required.  We  pay  top 
dollar  for  quality  business. 

If  you're  interested  in  being  your  own 
boss,  please  send  your  cover  letter  sta^ 
ing  your  qualifications  and  a 
daytime  phone  number  to  Box  6425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR 
Excellent  growth  position 

The  Titusville  Herald,  a  128  year  old 
5,000  AM  daily  is  seeking  a  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  to  breathe  life  into  a  veteran 
staff  of  5. 

The  dynamic  personality  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  must  be  assertive,  hard  working, 
possess  sound  newspaper  judgment, 
and  be  able  to  illustrate  excellent  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills. 

The  successful  candidate  will  make  up 
what  he  or  she  lacks  in  experience  with 
perspiration  and  resourcefulness. 
This  is  an  excellent  growth  position 
for  an  experienced  and  ambitious  reporter 
or  Assistant  Editor.  As  Editor,  you 
will  be  able  to  showcase  your  new  ideas 
and  help  direct  our  well  respected  but 
stable  publication  into  the  90's. 

In  addition  to  a  resume  and  cover 
letter,  please  write  a  brief  one  page 
essay  describing  your  career  goals 
and  management  style.  This  is  a  high 
profile  position  located  in  the 
"birthplace  of  the  oil  industry"  in 
Western  PA.  Titusville  boosts  an 
extremely  low  cost  of  living  and  unheard 
of  low  housing  costs.  Salary  range 
$18,000  to  $22,000. 

Please  submit  application  to: 

The  Titusville  Herald 
PO  Box  328 
Titusville,  PA  16354 
(814)  827-3634 
Attention:  Scott  Jeffrey-Publisher 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR:  Gathers, 
writes,  edits,  designs  and  produces  a 
wide  range  of  material  including 
magazines,  special  publications, 
brocn  ures  and  news  articles.  Must  be  an 
experienced  writer/editor  to  handle 
complex  medical  topics  accurately, 
write  and  edit  both  feature  length  and 
news  articles  clearly  and  concisely  for 
internal/external  publications.  Over¬ 
sees  typesetting,  layout/design  func¬ 
tions,  print  production  and  final 
proofs.  Required  bachelor's  degree  in 
English,  Journalism,  Biological 
Sciences  or  a  related  field  with  a 
master's  degree  preferred.  At  least  4 
years  experience  in  r'ogazine/  news  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  production.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  desktop-publishing.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to:  Ms.  J. 
Adami,  Human  Resources,  Yale  Univ. 
School  of  Medicine,  PO  Box  91 68,  New 
Haven,  Q  06532-0168.  EOE 

AS^^ANT  CITY  EOTOR 
To  handle  Sunday/Project  stories  for 
zone  2  Newspaper  with  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  Surxfoy  circulation.  Must  be  o  leader 
who  can  coordinate  reporting,  graphics, 
photo  for  aggressive  medium-size  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Respond  to  Box  6429,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO.  regional  news- 


COPY  EDITOR:  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  are  required 
for  this  spot  on  our  copy  desk. 


FEATURES  REPORTER:  At  least  one  year  of 
daily  experience  required  to  report  on 
all  aspects  —  hard  and  soft  —  of  the 
features  beat. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  All  local  sports 
are  covered  by  this  beat,  so  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  are 
needed. 

Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
6430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APDJ  NEWS  SERVICE  seeks  overnight 
editor  for  NY  copy  desk.  Minimum  2 
years  wire  service  experience  required. 
Mail  inquiries  only.  200  Liberty 
St.,  NY  10281. 

ARTIST  WANTED 

Mid-size  PM  daily  in  the  heartland 
needs  Macintosh  artist  to  create  maps, 
charts,  graphics  and  do  page  design  and 
layout.  Knowledge  of  photography  and 
color  processing  is  a  plus.  Work 
with  state  af  the  art  equipment  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  journalism  field.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  work  samples  to  Bob 
Gustin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Evans¬ 
ville  Press,  300  E.  Walnut  St., 
Evansville,  IN  47703. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Suburban  Philadelphia  daily,  circu¬ 
lation  48,000,  is  looking  for  an 
editor  with  a  special  interest  in  the 
craft  of  writing.  Candidates  should 
hove  the  ability  to  transform  a  rookie 
reporter  into  a  seasoned  storyteller. 
Good  management  skills  a  must. 
Requirements  include  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  supervisory  experience.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Lanny  M. 
Morgnanesi,  Executive  Editor,  Intel¬ 
ligencer/Record,  PO  Box  858, 
Doylestown,  PA  18901-0858. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
sought  by  the  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune 
in  beautiful  northern  Minnesota. 
Candidate  should  have  skills  in 
reporting,  copy  editing,  page  layout 
and  management.  Send  resume,  letter, 
samples  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
38,  Hibbing,  MN  55746. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Growing  morning  daily  covering 
suburbs  in  a  major  metropolitan  area 
in  Midwest  seeks  creative,  detail- 
oriented  editor  for  Metro  Desk.  Solid 
reporting,  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  a  must  to  direct,  motivate 
and  teach  a  young,  aggressive  staff. 
Familiarity  with  graphics  and 
modem  design  a  plus.  Also  seeking 
news  editor  for  news  desk.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Box  6443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  15,000-dailv 
seeks  an  experienced  reporter  for  botn 
business  and  general  assignment 
duties.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  -  and  the  heart  of  Cajun 
Country.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  92W,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562.  Call  (318)  365-6773  after 
1 1  a  m.  CDT. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  a  busi¬ 
ness  news  writer  with  at  least  2  years  of 
business  news  writing  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper.  Looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Jim 
Poole,  Business  Editor,  Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Colum¬ 
bus,  GA  31902-0711. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

This  is  a  management  position  at  an 
independently  owned  newspaper  in  a 
university  city.  Candidates  must  hove  at 
least  three  years  of  business-beat  exper¬ 
ience  on  a  daily  newspaper,  and  clips 
that  show  strong  business  acumen. 
Respond  promptly,  including  current 
salary,  to  Amy  Sprister,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Oshkosh  Northwes¬ 
tern,  PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  W1  54903. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6-day, 
10,000  PM  in  26,000  eastern  Kansas 
town  midway  between  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita.  Two-person  department.  Needs 
good  photo,  layout  skills.  Prefer 
graphics  experience  on  Macintosh. 
Salary  based  on  skills,  experience. 
Call  Patrick  Kelley,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Emporia  Gazette,  (800) 
666-6148. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  reporters  need  a  role 
model.  To  lead  us,  you  must  be  an  organ¬ 
ized  manager,  an  effective  communicator 
and  a  wordsmith.  We're  a  staff  af  13, 
ranging  in  experience  from  one  month  to 
22  years.  Our  community  includes 
Big  Ten  university  and  is  within  an 
easy  drive  to  two  metro  areas.  We're  a 
Gannett  paper  whose  circulation  (39,000 
daily,  46,000  Sunday)  is  growing 
steadily  daily  and  has  the  fastest 
Sunday  growth  in  the  state.  Send  a 
resume,  salary  requirement  and  week's 
worth  of  your  paper  to  Steve  Crosby,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Journal  and  Courier,  217 
N.  Sixth  St.,  Lafayette,  IN  47901.  We 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  our  workplace.  People  who 
share  this  belief  ar  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  encauraged  to  apply.  The 
Journal  and  Courier  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  in  Southern  California, 
wants  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  at  least 
three  years  experience  on  a  newspaper 
copy  desk  and  have  layout  and  editing 
skills.  The  position  is  with  the  news 
desk.  Send  resume  and  references  to  Jack 
K.  Holley,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/News,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  or  Fax 
to  (909)  782-7572. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fast-paced  Zone  2  daily.  Must  have 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sing 
and  edit  copy  in  conformance  with  AP 
style.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6435, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  mid-size 
daily  newspaper  in  West  Texas.  Pagi¬ 
nation  and  graphics  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resumes  and  layout  samples  to 
Kim  Kirkham,  News  Editor,  The  Odessa 
American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760-2952. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR:  Experienced,  aggres¬ 
sive,  meticulous  editor  needed  to 
fill  our  hard-working  desk  and  fill  in 
for  key  senior  editors.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  samples  of  layouts 
and  edited  vs  raw  copy  to:  Bert  Gault, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  260  Washington 
St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Are  you  finicky  about  the  language?  Do 
you  delight  in  a  finely  crafted  head¬ 
line?  Can  you  work  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately  to  process  copy  through  the 
system? 

We're  a  40K  award-winning  AM  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  a  fost-growing  ocean- 
side  resort  community,  looking  for  a 
copy  editor  who  loves  the  language  and 
loves  to  edit.  One  to  two  years  editing 
experience  desirable.  Design  ability 
a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
along  with  salary  requirements  to  Sue 
Deans,  Editor,  The  Sun  News,  PO  Box 
406,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29578  or  fax  to 
(803)  626-0356.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

EDITOR:  Head  newspaper  with  the  motto 
"If  you  don't  want  it  printed,  don't  let 
it  happen."  Investigative/enterprise 
skills.  Call  or  write  Jim  at  (303)  925- 
2220  between  8-10  Mountain  Time, 
517  East  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO  81611. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Must  have  2  years  reporting  and  2  years 
editing  experience.  Must  understand 
editorial  page's  role  in  the  newspaper 
and  community.  Previous  editorial 
writing  experience  helpful.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Regina  Duffey,  The  Ithaca 
Journal,  123  W.  State  Street,  Itha¬ 
ca,  NY  14850.  No  phone  inquiries. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  seeking  a 
writer  for  its  editorial  pages  and 
opinion  section.  Job  includes  writ¬ 
ing,  research,  some  layout,  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  editorial  board  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  department  planning  and 
projects.  Please  apply  in  writing  to 
Peter  Bronson,  Associate  Editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  Street, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200■^  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Bax 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

FOOD  WRITER:  If  you  liked  'Water 
for  Chocolate,"  you'll  love  this  job. 
Passion  for  food  and  cooking  needed. 
Some  wine  expertise  desirable.  3-5 
years  journalism  experience.  Send 
resumes  to:  Jeanette  Cnavez,  Associate 
Editor,  Denver  Post,  1560  Broadway, 
Denver,  CO  80202.  DEADUNE:  July  9. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Managing  Editor  for  weekly  minority 
newspaper.  Must  hove  excellent  writing/ 
editing  skills.  Know  layout  & 
pasteup.  Call  Ms.  Gordon  (706) 
724-6556. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  broadsheet  weekly  in 
Oceanside  resort  70  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Requirements:  top-flight  report¬ 
ing  skills;  sharp,  concise,  inci¬ 
sive,  ACCURATE  writing;  ability  to 
handle  35MM  photography,  flexibility 
to  handle  true  general  assignment  slot. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  The  Hampton 
Chronicle-News,  Box  1071,  Westhomp- 
ton  Beach,  New  York,  11978. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  with 
on  experience  in  saltwater  fishing 
wanted  for  a  Knight-Ridder  twice-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be 
able  to  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well 
as  produce  several  fishing  publications 
a  year.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO 
Box  1 58,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WRITERS 
If  you're  a  breed  apart,  a  professional 
reporter  and  avid  hunter,  we  want  to  re¬ 
ward  your  talents.  You  could  receive 
$6,000  for  practicing  your  profession 
and  pursuing  your  sport.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  this  Good  News,  contact 
Tim  Sitek,  Good  News  on  Hunting! 
Writers  Contest,  Dept.  E&P,  PO  Box 
23770,  St.  Louis,  MO  63121. 

Our  PO  Box  number  was  incarrectly 
listed  in  the  June  1 2  issue  as 
28770  instead  of  23770.  Please 
contact  us  again. 

HEALTH/ENVIRONMENT  reparter  for 
46,500  PM  paper  in  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Send  letter,  resume  to  Associate 
EDITOR,  Beaver  County  Times,  PO  Box 
400,  Beaver,  PA  1 5009. 

MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  in  South  look¬ 
ing  for  news  editor  to  run  copy  desk. 
Experience  on  copy  desk,  strong  innova¬ 
tive  management  skills,  visual 
orientation,  familiarity  with  zon¬ 
ing  and  paginatian  desired.  To 
apply  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  6433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading  execu¬ 
tive  audience  weekly  with  talented  staff. 
Highly  competitive  market.  Experience 
in  gavemment  and  business  news,  detail 
orientation  helpful.  Write  in  full  to 
Michael  Lewis,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box 
1368,  Miami  FL  33101. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  news 
department  of  12,000  circulation  PM 
and  Sunday  daily  in  Hammand,  LA. 
We're  in  a  pleasant,  grawing  town  with  a 
university  and  located  near  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge.  Need  some¬ 
one  with  strong  background  in  news¬ 
room  management,  leadership  and  news 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
David  Frazer,  Publisher,  Daily  Star,  PO 
Box  1 1 49,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  strong  editing 
and  supervisory  skills  to  lead 
eight-person  copy  desk  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  Montana  weekly,  near 
Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilderness  and 
major  ski  area.  Send  resume  by  July  1 6 
to  James  E.  Moore  II,  Publisher, 
Stillwater  County  News,  PO  Box  309, 
Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 
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Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree.. 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
nnhhcation!* 


E(lilor&PuMlsher-?8% 

NewMTinies-75% 
Wall  Street  Journal -66% 
Presstiuie-61% 
Newsweek -58% 


1993  survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
members,  conducted  by  Holiander  Cohen  &  McBride 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  SPECIAUST 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  lead  a  highly  professional  special¬ 
ty  reporting  team  composed  of  investi¬ 
gative  and  topical  reporters.  We  want  an 
aggressive  editor  who  likes  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting.  Candidates  should 
hove  several  years  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  Background  in  investigative  and 
computer  assisted  journalism  helpful. 
Knowledge  of  project  planning,  execu¬ 
tion  and  packaging  preferred.  74,000 
AM  daily  in  very  competitive  Zone  5 
metro  market.  Progressive  full-color,  state 
of  the  art  newspaper.  Good  pay,  benefits 
for  management  level  position.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Box  6408,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS/SPORTS  REPORTER  -  The  Shelby- 
ville  News,  an  award-winning  1 1 ,500 
circulation  PM  daily  in  central 
Indiana,  wants  a  good  news/sports 
reporter  with  3  to  5  years  daily  neiwspap- 
er  experience.  Candidate  must  have 
strong  spot  news  skills  and  must  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  fast  on  deadline.  Prefer  can¬ 
didates  from  midwest.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips  and  at  least  6  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Jeff  Decker,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper¬ 
ience  working  as  a  beat  writer  for  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
immediately  in  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


REPORTER 

The  Tri-City  Herald  needs  two  reporters 
capable  of  performing  in  a  demanding, 
quality-conscious  newsroom.  We  are  a 
38,000  morning  daily  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Washington's  Columbia  Basin. 
This  is  a  demanding  news  town,  and  we 
have  a  record  of  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  coverage.  One  reporter  must 
have  1-2  years  of  reporting  experience 
and  be  able  to  work  in  a  bureau  40 
miles  from  the  main  office.  The  other 
reporter  must  hove  at  least  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  news  coverage. 
Salary  $400-$520.  Please  write,  send¬ 
ing  resume  and  a  half-dozen  of  your 
best  clips,  to  Rick  Larson,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO 
Box  2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER:  For  award-winning 
50,000-circulation  weekly.  Will 
hondle  news,  features  and  analysis 
pieces.  Requires  BA/BS  in  journal¬ 
ism,  2-5  years'  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  organization  and  writing 
style.  Working  knowledge  of  current 
issues  in  Catholic  Church  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  letter,  resume  and  five 
clips  to:  Karen  M.  Franz,  Editor, 
Catholic  Courier,  1 1 50  Buffalo  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14624. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram  hove  3  openings  — 
court  reporter,  education  reporter,  and 
feature  writer  specializing  in  arts 
and  entertainment  coverage.  Applicants 
must  hove  a  college  education  and  the 
minimum  of  one  year's  experience  vrork- 
ing  full-time  for  a  daily  newspaper. 
Please  address  your  replies  to  The 
Portland  Newspapers  (no  later  than  July 
17th),  ATTN:  Human  Resources  Dept., 
PO  tex  1460,  Portland,  ME  04104  (in¬ 
clude  a  resume,  list  of  references  and 
samples  of  your  best  work). 

SENIOR  NEWS  EDITOR  —  SF  Bay 
Area's  largest  alternative  paper  is 
looking  for  a  seasoned  pro  able  to 
assign  and  edit  news  stories,  manage 
copy  flow  and  motivate  staff.  A  strong 
background  in  writing  and  editing 
is  a  must,  experience  in  alternative 
papers  is  a  plus.  Contact:  A.L  Neumann, 
Managing  Editor,  SF  Boy  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Wanted  for  165,000  daily  in  Southern 
California.  Experienced  editor  with 
knowledge  of  sports,  ability  to  find 
and  plug  story  holes  and  skilled  in 
helping  young  writers  polish  their 
copy.  Layout  and  graphics  skills 
would  be  a  bonus.  Send  resume  and  co¬ 
ver  letter  to  John  Garrett,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92502,  or  Fox  (909) 
782-7572. 


SPORTS  &  FEATURES  EDITORS 
Growing  daily  in  sunny  Nassau,  Baha¬ 
mas  seeks  hard-working  individuals 
with  Macintosh  page  layout  experience 
(Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  etc.). 
Must  have  editing  experience  and. 
preferably,  a  college  degree.  Also  must 
be  willing  to  wear  many  hots  and  re¬ 
locate  quickly.  Interested  applicants 
should  mail  or  fox  a  resume  with  com¬ 
pensation  reauirements  by  July  31st  to: 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tribune  Ltd.,  PO 
Box  N-3207,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  Fox 
(809)  328-2398. 


THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  a  seven-doy- 
a-week  AM  in  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  Illinois  (located  in  suburban 
Chicago)  has  the  following  openings  at 
its  30,000  circulation  newspaper: 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Aggressive, 
creative  photo  chief  needed  to  manage 
six-person  photo/graphics  desk.  Strong 
Moclntosh/photo/graphics  background 
is  necessary. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Need  an  experienced 
desk  person  to  edit  copy,  write  head¬ 
lines  and  design  pages  under  deadline 
pressure.  Should  hove  extensive  expe- 
riefKe  with  Macintosh. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Mark  M. 
Sweetwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250.  _ 

WRITERS  Get  additional  mileoge 
from  your  classic  and  antique  car 
articles  thru  syndication.  Auto- 
Writers  Associates,  (302)  998-1650. 
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MARKETING 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


WIRE  EDITOR  FOR  15,000  AM  daily 
in  northern  Shenandoah  Valley,  70  miles 
west  of  D.C.  Immediate  opening.  5 
nights  per  week.  Choose  stories,  lay  out 
front  page  and  wire  pages  and  when 
needed,  work  with  other  editors  han¬ 
dling  copy.  Team  player  a  plus.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  Box  69,  Strasburg,  VA  22657, 
fax:  (703)  465-9388.  Or  call  Joe 
Strohmeyer,  Managing  Editor,  (703) 
465-5137  nights. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

DC-area  editorial  services  boutique 
seeks  experienced  writer/ editor  (or  news¬ 
letters,  brochures,  policy  reports, 
speeches,  op  eds.  Blue-chip  think  tank, 
corporate,  academic  clients.  Focus  on 
education,  competitiveness,  tech, 
health  policy  issues.  Great  working 
environment.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  3  samples  to:  KSA, 
3030  Clarendon  Blvd.,  Suite  260, 
Arlington,  VA  22201 . 

WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Rodale  Press  for  a  writer 
with  experience  in  health  writing, 
fitness  and  self-help.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  a  clear,  effective 
writing  voice,  have  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  to  make  dead¬ 
lines,  keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and 
hove  creative  ideas  for  ways  to  approach 
and  present  health  issues.  Writing 
test  required.  Salary  is  competi¬ 
tive.  Rodale  is  situated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  90  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  offers 
a  creative,  healthy  vrorking  environment 
and  excellent  benefits  —  company  subsi¬ 
dized  food  service,  a  fitness  center 
that  is  free  to  employees  ond  their  fami¬ 
lies,  a  day-care  center,  superior  health 
benefits  and  401 K  plan,  and  a  company¬ 
wide  rK)-smoking  policy.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of 
published  vrork  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-BW) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


FACIUTIES  MANAGEMENT 


FACIUTY  MANAGER 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  Facility  Manager  to  mana^ 
the  safe,  efficient  ancT  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical  facil¬ 
ities. 

•  Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechan¬ 
ical,  electronic  depaitments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

'  Will  train  and  direct  the  staff 
toward  departmental  and  company 
goals. 

*  Will  have  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  buildings  and  eguipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 

and  insurance  regubtions.  ing 

’  Will  direct  company  safety  program. 

Proven  leadership  and  communication  the 

skills  and  previous  facilities  ic  o 

management  experience  is  necessary,  lenj 

This  position  reports  to  the  Produc-  brie 

Hon  Manager.  The 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Alb' 

Personnel  Dept., 

Altn:Facility  Manager 
The  Times-Picayune, 

3800  Hovrard  Ave. 

New  OHeans,  LA  70140 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  PROJEQ  MANAGER 
Major  south  Florida  communications 
company  seeking  experienced  markeHng 
researcn  professional.  In  this  posi- 
Hon,  you  will  be  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing  a  wide  range  of 
projects  involving  media,  consumer 
and  strategic  research. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  research  meth¬ 
odology,  media  analysis,  retail  market¬ 
ing,  economic  and  demographic  trends, 
excellent  communication  and  marketing 
skills  required.  Advanced  degree  in 
marketing  or  social  science  preferred. 

Candidates  are  encouraged  to  forward  a 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  The  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  has  a  full-Hme  open¬ 
ing  for  a  versaHle,  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer  skilled  at  telling  stories.  The 
Tno  is  dedicated  to  photographs  that  touch 
the  community.  The  opening  is  a  terrif¬ 
ic  opportunity  if  you're  up  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Send  a  resume,  portfolio  and  a 
brief  letter  to  J.  Carlin,  Photo  Editor, 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  7777 
Jefferson  NE,  PO  Drawer  T, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


PRESS  RELATIONS 


PRESS  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

3-5  years  press/communications  experience. 

New  York  area  company. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  6413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE 
seeks  a  PromoKons  Manager  for  its 
Marketing  Department.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  will  be  responsible  for  direcHng 
and  coordinating  promotional  and 
special  events  programs  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  Interacting  mainly  with  advertis¬ 
ing,  circubHon  and  the  newsroom,  the 
Promotions  Manager  will  implement 
effecHve  media  and  promoHonal  efforts 
that  result  in  meeting  the  compan/s 
operational  and  strategic  objectives 
whib  managing  a  high  performance 
staff. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  business,  commu¬ 
nications  or  similar  field  re¬ 
quired;  graduate  level  marketing 
courses  a  plus.  Computer  experience  to 
include  Macintosh,  Wordperfect  and 
Lotus  a  must.  Excellent  organizoHonal 
skills,  budget  and  propasal  writing 
expertise  necessary. 

This  list  does  not  necessarily 
contain  all  of  the  actual  or  essenHal 
duHes  of  this  posiHon. 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements  and 
are  interested  in  working  in  a  fost-poced 
environment,  please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Human  Resources  Department, 
Job#46-93 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


OUTDOORS... AND  MORE 
We're  looking  for  an  Outdoor  Writer 
who  is  an  experienced  journalist  first, 
but  also  knows  how  to  rig  a  worm  har¬ 
ness. 

We  want  our  coverage  to  be  oriented 
toward  news  you  can  use,  how  to  do  it 
and  anHcipatory  of  seasons  and  out¬ 
door  events  so  we  can  prepare  our  read¬ 
ers  on  how  to  get  ready  to  participate. 

We  want  someone  vrho  can  tell  our  rea¬ 
ders  how  to  soar,  how  to  go  booHng, 
how  to  enjoy  state  parks,  how  to  help 
conserve  the  outdoors. 

We're  not  looking  for  someone  who 
thinks  this  job  is  just  hunHng  and  fish¬ 
ing  on  company  Hme. 

Send  a  statement  of  your  philosophy, 
clippings  and  resume  to: 

Ralph  Morrow-ExecuHve  Sports  Editor 
Dayton  Daily  News 
45  S.  Ludlow  St. 

Dayton,  OH  45402 


PRESS  FOREMAN  proven  record  plate- 
room  and  press  (Urbanite  plus,  supervi¬ 
sory  and  technical  skills.  Good  benefits 
and  compensation.  Send  resume  to  Jeff 
Asbach,  Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
956,  Virginia,  MN  55792  or  call 
(218)  741-5544. 


PRODUCnONAECH 


PACKAGING  CENTER  SUPERVISOR 
The  Times-Picayune  seeks  self- 
motivated,  proven  leader  for  supervis¬ 
ory  posiHon  that  reports  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

*  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

'  Previous  supervisory  experience. 

*  Some  college  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence. 

*  Knowledge  of  personal  computer  help¬ 
ful. 

*  Skill  training  experience. 

*  Track  record  solving  problems  under 
tight  deadlines  in  a  production 
environment. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Schedule  will  include  days, 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays. 

This  is  an  interesting  time  to  join 
our  team  as  we  expand  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  state  of  the  art  equipment  in  our 
Packaging  Center,  and  eskablishing  new 
short  and  long  term  goals. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Attn:  Packaging  Center  Supervisor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Love  is  an  ocean  of  emotions,  entirely 
surrounded  by  expenses. 

Thomas  Dewar 


Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corporation  is  the  leading  worldwide 
supplier  of  electronic  publishing  systems  to  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  industries.  Join  us  now  as  we  aggressively  move  into  the 
open  systems  area. 


Will  prepare  demo  scripts,  coordinate  and  conduct  product 
demonstrations  for  current  and  prospective  customers  at  corporate 
headquarters,  customer  sites  and  trade  shows.  Involves  significant 
national  and  international  travel.  Requires  3  or  more  years’  ex¬ 
perience  conducting  technical  product  demonstrations  for  various 
software  applications  products  along  with  strong  planning, 
project  management,  communication  and  presentation  skills. 
Publishing  industry  experience  is  a  plus. 

Interested  individuals  should  forward  resumes  to  Human 
Resources,  Dept.  EP7.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Alex  Publishing  Systems  Corporation 
15  Crosby  Drive 
Bedford,  MA  01730-1418 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  pet  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks-$2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  character$  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80:  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  edch  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  Manager.  B.S.  in  arjvertis- 
ing  and  four  years  successful  od  sales 
and  retail  management  experience. 
(909)  794-1340. 


CONSERVATION 


CONSERVATION/ENVIRONMENT 
WRITER  -  Background  in  federal  agency 
work,  land-use  and  forest  planning, 
print/ radio  work.  Have  column.  James 
(605)  439-3594. 


AMERICAN  journalist  with  20  years 
experience  reporting  and  editing  in 
British  Press,  has  spent  two  years  at 
home  writing  pulp  fiction  and  rais¬ 
ing  babies;  now  seeks  Features  Editor 
position.  Call  Chris  at  (407) 
784-6044. 


APSE  TOP  10  columnist  (200G-(-), 
25-year  pro,  slot,  beats,  many  awards, 
one  book;  will  write  or  edit,  consider 
all.  Box  6407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BASEBALL  WRITER,  based  in  SEAT¬ 
TLE,  available  (or  freelance  coverage  of 
Mariners  on  per-game  or  per-series 
basis.  Game  stories,  notebooks,  spot 
news,  features.  5-1-  years  experience  as 
sportswriter  for  major  metro  dailies. 
Contact  Gordon,  (206)  284-4539. 

Business,  feature  writer  with 

national  credits.  Seeks  assignments 
or  local  position.  (213)  939-9804. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  solid  busi¬ 
ness  and  entertainment  clips,  looking 
For  entry-level  position  at  small  to 
mid-size  daily.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  Tarun  at  (412)  967-0191. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  ^ 
First-rate.  Doing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

FREELANCE  JOURNALIST  covering 
Northwest  Salmon  politics  seeks 
full-  time  employment  or  steady  freelance 
work  covering  natural  resource  issues 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Not  a  wooden 
headed  environmentalist,  but  someone 
who  sees  the  resource  industries  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  role  to  play  in  the  future  of  the 
Northwest.  A  good  work  ethic  and  ex¬ 
cellent  writing  skills  (with  references  and 
clippings  to  substantiate).  Call 
(206)  734-5489.  D.  Van  Zile. 


Recent  Mass  Comm  Grad,  with  week¬ 
ly  experience,  skilled  in  reporting,  edih 
ing  and  photography.  Zones  1 , 4, 9.  For 
clips  and  resumes  call  Tammy  at  (207) 
395-4104. 


SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  must 
relocate  to  drier  climate  -  Zones  5  or  6 
[West  of  Miss.  River)  or  7  and  8  -  for 
health  reasons.  Award-winning  editor, 
cartoonist,  columnist,  page  designer. 
20-plus  years  experience,  can  teach  new 
journalists.  Call  (318)  364-0163. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  very  hard  working 
with  clean  living  habits.  Moderately 


ENVIRONMENT,  outdoors,  travel, 
business,  profiles,  breaking  news. 
Colorado  newspaper/magazine  pro 
covers  the  West.  (303)  670-8806. 


FEATURE/PROFILE  writer.  Aging, 
Seniors,  Women's,  Business,  Hous¬ 
ing.  My  best,  on  time,  within  budget  -  or 
it's  free.  Phone/Fax  (403)  432-1543 
10710-76  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T6E  117. 


NEED  SOMEONE  to  cover  Haiti  and  the 
Caribbean?  Veteran  journalist  recently 
moved  to  Santo  Domingo.  Hove  extensive 
background  writing  on  travel/tourism, 
business  and  general  reporting.  For  more 
information  or  work  samples,  contact; 
J.  Kay,  EPS#G-2210,  PO  fcx  02-5540, 
Miami,  FL  33102-5540  (809) 
246-2229. 


STRINGER 


ISRAEL-MIDEAST  stringer,  Colum¬ 
bia  graduate  with  languages.  Fax: 
(914)  962-5011. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for 
following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY: 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior 
to  publication 


No.  of  Insertions:  _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditoriS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19m  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Tom  Hubbard 

RIGHT  SIDE/LEFT  SIDE 


RIGHT!  THERE  IS  too  much  effort  in 
newsrooms  to  change  a  right-side-of- 
the-brain  problem  into  a  left-side-of- 
the-brain  solution. 

Creative  editing,  reporting  and  pho¬ 
tographing  are  right-side  activities. 
Routine  editing,  reporting  and  pho¬ 
tographing  are  left-side  activities.  We 
need  routine,  but  isn’t  there  room  for 
more  creativity? 

Brain  hemisphere  preference  is  an 
accepted  concept.  Hemispheres  of  our 
brains  prefer  to  address  a  problem 
with  the  workings  of  one  side  of  our 
brain.  The  most  simple  explanation  of 
the  concept  is  that  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  is  goal-oriented,  positive  and 
linear. 

The  right  side  is  intuitive,  emotion¬ 
al,  visual  and  artistic.  Individuals  are 
characterized  by  a  preference  for  using 
one  side  more  than  the  other. 

Given  these  and  other  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  given  that  you  must  put  out  a 
paper  every  day,  which  type  of  person 
would  you  chose  to  run  a  newsroom? 
Daily  production  demands  right-side 
thinking. 

In  preindustrial  times,  when  people 
met  only  a  few  hundred  people  in  a 
lifetime,  apprenticed  into  and  worked 
in  one  job,  lived  in  one  house,  and 
married  someone  they  knew  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  there  was  time  to  rely  on  right- 
brain  activity  as  a  guide. 

Today,  with  each  of  these  areas 
growing  into  thousands  and  thousands 
of  decisions,  there  is  a  need  to  codify 
this  natural  behavior. 

Meeting  people  is  not  three  years  of 
“Hi”  before  stopping  to  chat.  The  “Hi” 
was  left-side,  intuitive,  sizing  up.  To¬ 
day,  a  resume  or  the  correct  tie  does 
the  job  in  a  minute. 

It  is  accepted  that  the  newsroom 
cannot  wait  for  right-side  intuitive 
ideas  to  emerge  so  newsroom  proce¬ 
dures  are  converted  into  left-side  activ¬ 
ity  for  instant  results. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  most  actual 
newsroom  brain  activity  is  left-side 


(Hubbard  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  University.) 


maintenance  activity  when  much 
could  be  right-side  creative  activity. 

Newsroom  staffers  know  that  with¬ 
out  sufficient  left-side  activity  creating 
as  accuracy  and  quantity  in  a  hurry, 
they  will  be  in  trouble.  They  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  trouble  for  lack  of  creative  in¬ 
sights. 

“Doing  it  the  way  we  did  it  last  year” 
is  the  accepted  conversion  of  a  right- 
brain  problem  —  potential  fresh  cover¬ 
age  —  into  a  left-brain  solution.  This 
is  training  and  reinforcement  in  the 
mode  of  Pavlov  the  dogkeeper.  The 
classic  newsroom  problem  is,  “We  got¬ 
ta  put  one  out  tomorrow.” 

A  pure  creative  artist  might  handle 
the  problem  this  way.  The  artist  would 
tell  the  newsroom  to  drop  all  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  news  production.  “Let’s  in¬ 
vent  the  best  techniques  and  conform 
our  techniques  to  the  subject  matter 


(news)  rather  than  conform  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  our  routines.” 

1  can  see  your  smirk.  How  long  will 
it  take  to  put  out  tomorrow’s  paper? 
Let  us  just  say  three  weeks  to  end  the 
argument.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done 
that  way.  Newsroom  operation  is  the 
codification  of  many  small  inventions. 
Proofreading  marks  are  a  good  exam¬ 
ple.  A  small  squiggle  can  say  more 
than  a  paragraph. 

The  important  functions  of  the 
newsroom,  seeing  to  the  origination  of 
stories,  scheduling  and  budget,  are  left¬ 
side  activities.  Left-side  people  succeed 
to  management  because  they  seem  to 
be  efficient. 

Most  newsroom  creative  staffers  are 
struggling  to  overcome  newsroom 
management.  All  that  grumbling  does 
not  come  from  being  asked  to  be  cre¬ 
ative  too  often.  It  comes  from  denial  of 
creativity.  The  creative  way  is  to  find 
better  solutions,  not  the  most  depend¬ 


able  solutions.  New  solutions  must  fail 
before  flying. 

A  major  cause  of  burnout  is  right- 
side  people  being  controlled  by  left¬ 
side  people.  So  much  energy  is  wasted. 
It  is  like  being  on  one  of  those  moving 
sidewalks,  except  that  the  sidewalk  is 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  takes 
so  much  energy  just  to  stay  in  one 
place. 

There  are  seminars  available  to 
newsroom  people  aimed  at  improving 
performance  of  staffers  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  trouble  is  that  most  are  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  current  techniques. 
They  are  not  designed  to  encourage 
trying  something  entirely  different.  A 
new  twist  on  the  familiar  is  easier  to 
sell. 

Educational  effort  is  just  leading  to 
a  higher  level  of  sameness.  Someday 
there  is  going  to  be  a  journalism  con¬ 


test  in  which  every  entrant  will  tie  for 
winner  because  all  the  entries  will  he 
the  same.  It  is  getting  close  to  that 
point  in  photojournalism  contests. 

In  a  business  that  is  rapidly  losing 
customers  to  different  interests,  why 
not  try  to  present  something  different 
rather  than  just  new  twists  on  the  old? 

The  argument  that  the  entire  news¬ 
room  operation  cannot  be  converted 
to  right-side  activity  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  good  results  cannot  come 
from  such  thinking.  You  may  not  want 
to  eat  a  stalk  of  oregano  but  a  little  bit 
sure  livens  up  the  spaghetti  sauce. 

How  do  you  implement  some  right- 
brain  thinking  into  the  newsroom?  You 
might  have  a  right-brain  sensitivity 
workshop  and  then  put  the  believers 
into  a  right-brain  task  force  as  a  pilot 
project. 

The  problem  is,  pilot  projects  are 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 
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It  is  unfortunate,  but  most  actual  newsroom  brain 
activity  is  left-side  maintenance  activity  when 
much  could  be  right-side  creative  activity. 
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“^Digest  ^ 


Media  History  Digest  is  the  exciting  biannual  feature  journal 
that  allows  you  to  relive  the  proud  heritage  of  journalism 
and  the  mass  media.  Read  the  fascinating  collection  of 
investigative  articles,  historical  profiles  on  media  greats,  book 
reviews,  media  history  quizzes  and  ongoing  series 
on  presidents  and  the  press. 


Spring  -  Summer  1993 

The  Empress  of  Publishing:  The  Other  Meet  Only  Reporter  Court-martialed  in 

Frank  Leslie  By  Donmlyn  Pompper  l/.S.  History  By  Maury  M.  Breecher 

Who  Killed  George  Polk?  —  A  Resifting  of 
the  Clues  By  Robert  Zaller 

Honest  Rutherford  Hayes  Nurhured  'Good 
Press'  —  The  Nineteenth  President  and  the 
Press  By  Joseph  P.  McKerns 

First  American  Daily  Newspaper  —  MEDIA  HYSTERIA:  Tall  Tales  Indeed  — 

Benjamin  Towne  s  Pennsylvania  Post  S  O'Keeffe  and  Mule  By  Fred  Fedler 

By  Karen  B.  Raugust 

Golden  TV  Man:  Fred  Coe  —  Mainstay  of  quiZ:  The  A  and  A  Syndrome  — 

an  Era  By  Jon  Krampner  Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 

Robert  Abbot's  Defender.  The  Strongest 
Weapon  By  Tessa  Hermans 
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WWII's  Homefront  Magazine:  Big  Love 
Letter  from  Home  By  Kathleen  A.  Parish 
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